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adteede. REMOVAL. 
The office of the Valley Farmer is. re- 
moved. tothe four story building No, 218 
Broadway, and 203 Fourth street, between 
street. and Franklin ayenue, two 
Jefferson Hall; entrance No. 
0S Fourth street. The Editor of the 
may be found at the office at all 

mes when not absent from the city. 








are after April Ist, 1855, all letters 
by'inail must be pré-paid. 


Kr Wemast.again defer our list of let- 
lerstill next month. 








Legislative Aid to Agricultural Sociggies. 

At the late session of the legislatum® of 
this State, the following law was; passed 
which we think will have a very good effect 
in encouraging the formation of county Ag- 
ricultural Soeieties, and adding to the use- 
fulness.of. those already. organized, We 
shall expect to find that very many of the 
counties which have not hitherto moved in 
the matter of forming county societies will 
take measures to do. so forthwith. There 
are very few counties in the State which 
cannot raise three hundred dollars, by a 
little exertion on the part of a few individu- 
als. But let it be borne in mind that, while 
every farmer should feel the responsibility 
of acting hiniself’ in the ‘matter, there are 
but a few who will do so; so that it should 
be no cause of discouragement that but few 
will be found! engaged in the preparatory 
work. Go on; make preperations for a 
first rate fay, and rely upon. it that whe 
the time comes, many of those who haw 
declined doing anything will be moved by 
interest, enthusiasm or curiosity to become 
members of the society, 





A Bill to Encourage Agriculture, 
Be it enacted by. the General y cat Assembly of 
the State of Missouri, as follows: 
1, Whenever there has been or shall be 
formed in any county of this State, an Agrical- 
tural society, compossed/of one or more coun- 
ties fully organized, and said, society shall 
have collected from its members. or other 
sources, the sum of three hundred dollars, 
and the same shall have been deposited with 
the Treasurer, or proper officer of said soci ts 
then upon a statement to that effect upon oa 





made by the. President and Secretary of said 
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society, to the Auditor of public accounts, it 
shall be his duty to draw his warrant, on the 
Treasurer in favor ef said President, for the 
sum of one hundred dollars, payable out of 
any monies in the Treasury not otherwise 
a ety 2 
. If said society shall collect and deposit 
with the Treasurer or other officers, as stated 
in the first section of this act, the sum of three 
hundred dollars additional, then the Auditor 
shall draw his warrant upon a certificate to 
that effect as stated in the first section of this 
*act, for the additional sum of one hundred 
dollars as hereinbefore directed. And for 
evegg additional sum of three hundred dollars, | 
colmeted and deposited as herein before stated, | 
thé’ Aaditor shall draw his warrant for_one 
hundred dollars additional on the Treasurer, 
as in the first section directed. 

3. . The amount thus drawn from the Trea- 
Surery, shall in a0 instance to any county 
society, exceed three hundred dollars, nor 
more than one hundred dollars in any one 

ear. 
4 4, The money thus drawn from the State 
shall in no case be expended by said society, 
for any purpose whatever except in premiums 
for articles exhibited at its annual fairs. 

5. It shall be the duty of the president and 
secretary of said society, to make annually to 
the Auditor of public accounts, a statement 
of the manner in which said monies, so drawn 
from the State treasury, shall have been ex- 

ed 


This act to.take effect from and after its 


age. 
rik February 28th, 1855. 
A true copy. ' 
J M. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary of State. 


e From the Papers. 
™ Oxen vs. Honses:—The Massachusetts 
Plowman says that oxen may Se worked 
aboat eight hours in a day, while horses 
will work ten when they are kept princi- 
pally on grain. Yet this does not decide 
the question about ox labor. Oxen are 
kept terough’ the winter on cheaper food 
than horses, and they are more easily yok- 
ed and unyoked. One chain answers for 
two oxen, but four chains are wanted for 
two horses. All the gearing for oxen is less 
costly than that for horses—and its sim- 
plicity is such that an Irishman may under- 
stand it, 
Oxen are less liable to disease and are 
more gentle than horses. Oxen well train- 








ed need no driver in plowing and no lea. 
ing reins. Two yoke of oxen are harnes. 
ed and unharnessed as soon as one pair 
horses. Oxen. move more slowly tha 
horses, and'this is a recommendation 
all rough and stony grounds. Finally ox. 
en make better beef than horses, and why 
they accidentaly break a limb, the who; 
animal is saved. 

RANDALL AND Jones’ Cogn PLanre.— 
The same paper has a communicatin 
from W. J. Lircnrigip, who says the m. 
chine is ¢onstructed upon the only sip' 
principle of planting by machinery, vi, 
the*tongue and tube.” No reliance wha. 
ever can be placed in th: usting the seed ini 
the ground on the end ofa slide or tongue. 
It will slide off, and, if a stone is encoun- 
tered, the corn is crushed. Neither cu 
you rely. upon: the principle-of the bar 
tongue, or slide, entering the ground. and 
drawing up and trusting to falling in of the 
seed before the earth does. tis notassl 
principle, as experiment proves. 

But Randall and Jones’ machine is safe, 
accurate and simple. The tongue is sheath- 
ed toits end in a nicely fitting tube, asses 
in the black pointsin the cut. Thussheat- 
ed, it enters the ground, presses the wi 
beneath it, making a moist bed for seed ;i 
is then raised by pressing down the lever, 
permitting the seed to fall through the tube, 
which remains in the earth, keeping it ot 
until the corn is safely deposited; the tongue 
then returns, sets the corn into its bed, and 
leaves the ground as it entered it, sheathed 
in the tube, permiting the soil to fall inaxd 
cover, which is safely done, ifsoil the ## 
good condition- 

But ‘if the ‘earth “packs,” because of 
damphess, or hardness, you have bul 
touch the points, [the tongue and tube] 9 
the side ofthe hole, and the covering#* 





cured’ beyond all question. All this work 
is aecomslished. by one. motion of the 


down and up, , With the. double maghist 
one man can plant, in good soil, ten set 


per day with ease. Let the farmersty 
This Planter is for. sale at the V 
Farmer office. 
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“‘Tetter will explain itself. We can only 


vikentitled thereunto, as if he were a cit- 


please to follow my directions, I am very 








“tito bug,”’ which bug is produced fro 














RUGG’S PATENT SQUARE DRAFT REAPER, 

This machine is for sale by Wu. M. Pranr &Co. 14 Main Street. It ig warran - 
ted to cut from one to two acres of wheat or other small grains per hour; to save three- 
fourths of all wheat that is matted by ordinary cradling; that the raking can be done 
by a person riding on the machine, and that it will cut from three to fifteen inches in 


height. 





Potato Rot. 
»¢ Below we publish a letter from Mr. 
W. Fugate, of Kinderhook, Illinois, in 
which he states that he has discovered a 
preventative and remedy for the disease 
of the potato, so generally dreaded. The 


add our hope that the discovery may be 
fiirly tried, and that it will be found to 
tbe'what'Mr. Fugate represents it, and 
that apa. pepe yok Massachusetts 
Willbe as ready to give him the “‘rewafd,”’ 


igen of that State.—Hannibal Mess. 
TAR. TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD 
oa CLAIMED. 
, Messrs. Editors:—I1 noticed an article 
m your most excellent paper. of the 15th 
February, stating that the Legislature 
of Massachusetts had offered a reward of 
ten thousand dollars for the discovery of 
the cause of the potato disease, known 
‘axthe “potato rot.”” I claim thereward 
gentlemen ; for I can tell you the cause, 
show you a remedy that, if you will 


certain will cure the rot, and enable you 
10 raise potatoes that will have no blight 
inthe, In the first place, plant early. 
and cultivate them well until the plant 
commences te blossom, at which time ]iy 
them by, etc. Inthe second place th: 
tot'is ptoduced by a bug called the ‘“po- 





the vines of the potato. These bugs 
never appear until the vines are shed- 
ding their blows. . This is a happy thing 
for the farmer ; for, if they came other- 
wise, there would be*no preventative 
against their ravages. Buy the potato 
by this time has received its generative 
properties flrom theflower. The flower 
nor the vine is no longer necessary to the 
producing and enlargement of the roots ; 
therefore I recommend as a remedy—to 
mow the vines all off, being careful to 
leaye some three or four inches above 
the ground, There should be no leaves 
left on the stubs, and then keep the hills 
clean, and ‘he bugs will soon leave you. 
I have tried this plan for the last two 
years with great success. The firstyear 
I cut my vines, it was done more through 
vegation at the bugs than any thing else; 
but to my great suprise, when the usual 
digging time arrived, I had as fine pota- 
toes as I had ever raised, 

Last year, while mowing off the vines, 
I left two rows unmowed for the bugs, as 
an experiment. Those two rows pro- 
duced, which were full of rot, while the 
others were perfectly sound. The beets 
stopped growing, vad were of no use, and 
the tomatoes had a similar rot to that of 
the potatoes. This bas led me to believe 
that these bugs deposit 9 poison of a 
blighting nature in every vegetable they 
they bite. W. Fuoare. 
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Tae Conn PLantes, and our interest in potatoes suffer seriously from the drouths 
it.— We would just-say to such persons—jof Augustand September. We have seen 
and we learn that there are some—who'recommendéd thé following plan for raising 
suppose wé have spoken somewhat highly | potatoes, which we doubt not is @ good one: 
of Randall é Jones’’Gorn Planter, because| Select a piece of hard trampled ground, 
we are interested in it, that at the timejthe harder the better. A lot on which 
those articles were-writien we had no earth-|stock of any kind, but particulerly hogs, 
ly interest in the article whatever, other have been kept and fed, will be found to be 
than a desire.to render. the, farmers of the the best. Break it up well; thoroughly and 
west a service: nor have we any other in-|deeply one way, no matter how cloddy; 
terest now, nor do we expect fo Rave any ,| and do not harrow it any, but let the clods 
except that the gentleniénly agent has leftjremain unbroken, The ground being thus 
# quantity of them at puridfice for sale for;broken one way, lay it off into rows the 
“dhe! docommodation of our friends.. We other way, or across the plowing. two,and 
“helve'neverspoken Stanything in any bigh-|a half or three feet apart. Open these with 
erterms than we ‘honestly thought it de-|\a plow, running it back in the same furrow, 
served, nor will we ever do it. The Val-|so as to open the trench as widely apd 
-ley Earmer will never be prostituted to|deeply as possible; cut all the large seed 





euch base purposes. potatoes so as to have a sefficiency of eyes 
7, on each piece. Then drop them in about 
POTATOES. six inches apart. Now fill the trench with 


vi! Phis article, Bears ‘a, very high price in| straw or chaff, or if neither of these can’be 
oXhis vieinity, and. it becomes a question of obtained, with leaves from the woods or 
‘thuch importance ‘to all, how the most can|trash of some sort. This is very impor- 
‘be made of a little seed. A few years ago|tant to a successful cultivation of ,the pota- 
‘there was considerable discussion in our|to, not'as is generally sapposed,, bepause 
paper and some others as to the economy jit gives the potato’ room to grow :andex- 
of planting small potatoes instead of large |pgnd in, (thouvh thisis of some importance) 
ones. This year we apprehend that all but because as we have shown, it faruith- 
sizes will be planted, for. we presume no/es it with a kird of bed or nursery t6 grow 
one who has large potatoes will think of eat-jin. We do not’ deny that it may receive 
ving them while they command present pri- | some nutriment from the decomposing straw 
ces, or rejecting the small ones because|but then it must be entirely different from 

y they are ‘small. .Hon.»B, Bond, who has that afforded by soil, as the straw must be 
recently commenced:the publication of the entirely decomposed before it can. enler 
Calumet of ‘Peace, at Cailisle, Ul., thus| into the composition of soil, The trench- 
speaks of the early planting of the potatoe |es thus filled may becouered with the plow, 
in this climate: and the “middles entirely broken by the 
Early planting gives the only sure crop |plow to ‘the ridges, so. as to leave a furrow 
Of this desirable article of food in this me-/only ‘between each. Two workings) + 
ridian, , In a period of ten years’ trial, by weeding, and then afterwards atthe proper 
«planting in the latter days of February or/iime a hilling up, each’ dided by the plow 





early days of March, we have failed, but|about twice between each row, will gener ° 


}qnee to produce a fair yield. . We are also|ally complete the cultivation. : 
einformed: that Mr. David Pardee, an intel-; In very fine or richly prfverized soils 
ovligebbt observant and successful farmer ofthe potato is apt to go to vine too.much, 
* thisevieinity that with him, early planting|to have ioo. much top, and hence &.¥#) 
. préduceés-the only sure yield.” luxurient crop of vines or tops. will beat 
W have hever known the early crop of|companied by a very poor turn out of pol 
potatoes to fail in this climate, while late|toes. This 1s because the soil furnishes” 
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much of the nutriment necessary for the 
Vine; and ‘this predominating, that absorb. 
éd from thé ‘atmosphere will be® carried to 
sapport the tops,» For this reason you need 
hot regard the clods or turf put on the ridg- 
es by the plow, in planting, as the potatoes 
will find their way through, ‘The* clods 
and thé straw act as neutralizer’s of this 
tion ‘to run to vine.’ For late pota- 

toes itis better to plant in low and moist 
ations, as théy are apt to’ fail in dry sea- 
Sons; and the trenches instead of being 
filed, wtih straw, should be filled with green 
vegetation of some sort, as green wheat ‘or 
tye straw. The corimon May weed or 
dog fennel is said to be fine. If filled with 
deal straw, 6c... it should be thoroughly 
wei when put in. As the potato always 
grows, or is formed above the seed, that 


should: always be -placed.at; the bottom of 


the’trétich, and the straw placed above. 


in An Omnibus Talk. 
A day: or two since werode to the Arse- 
nal in one of those plebian coaches—the 
Omnibus—and happened. to meet with a 
gentlemen Whom we had known for sev- 
“eral ‘years as an intelligent and successful 
horticulturist. "We fell into conversation 
atotice on the stibject of fruit and ‘frait 
growing, and as in the course of our ride 
allusion was made to many subjects which 
interested us and may perhaps’ interest 
some of our readers, we have noted a few 

iwms,. Our first topic was, upon 
(Grarrixne,.tHe. Natiye Grare.—Our 
friend stated, that he had been grafting sev- 
eral.ofthe inferior varieties of grape upon 
the wild vine stocks, with, as he. believes, 
decided.advantage. His theory is that the 
Mive vine grows more rapidly and conse- 
dently sends up more sap than any of the 
imported vines; hence the vine is more 
Abrifty, and matures its fruit, more rapidly 
than under other circumstances. Thus it 





@ecapes the rot—a diseased condition of 
theigrape, brought op by lack of sufficient 
Mottishment of the right kind to enable the 
Homing fruit to,resist the humid condition 
of theatmosphere., Grafts thus set in the 


duced considerable fruit the same season, 
and had no sign of pot, the frit ripening 
someé’two weeks earlier than the same\va- 
rieties on the natural stock .: ‘This is the the- 
ory and these the facts as stated by our 
informant, ‘as what he had seen:himeelf. 
Is the theory eogrect?. Can.the. facta; be 
contradicted 2 +» I 
Ever-Bearine) Srrawsergies.—Con, 
‘siderable notice has for.a few, years'past 
been taken of a variety of strawberry,onig- 
inated at the South which possesses bear- 
ing qualities: through the summer, bot.oar 
informant asserts that any variety;may ibe 
made to produce fruit for several,months 
through the season if properly managed. 
His plan is to make a deep bed of sand and 
vegeteable mold, say three» part®iuf the 
former to one of thelatter, excluding all an- 
imal and miperal menures) In this set the 
plants, ‘and if you desire fruit rather than 
vines, yoar Wishes will be gratified;'and by 
the addition of ‘wilittle purely vegetable ma- 
nure, caréfully worked into the bed*occa- 
siouly, your plants will continue’tobearfor 
several months ‘Is this ‘so?’ Werheve 
long been of the opinion that too' much ma- 
nufe is almost universally applied to straw- 
berry beds, ‘and although the’ direotions 
fond in most works on the ciltivation of 
this most délicious fruit, may be very Cor- 
rect when adopted on the barren aud worh 
out soils of the eastern and northern’ States, 
yet with us they are ‘nearly all of them 
“blind guides.’”" * dw 





We are gratified to announce to ont, readers 
a Carnartic Pry, (of which see adyertise- 
ment in our colums,) from that justly celebra- 
ted Physician and Chemist, Di. J.C. Aver. 
His Cherry Pectoral, everywhere known as the 
best remedy ever offered to the Public for 
Coughs, &¢,, has prepared them, to t 
that any, thing from his laboratory would be 
worthy of attention. As no one medicine is 
more red prey th than a Physical Pill, 
the public will lad ‘to know of one from 
such a trust, worthy source. We happen.to 
know, and can assure them that this article 
has intrinsic merits, fully equal to any com- 
pound that has ever issued from his Cradibles, 
and consequently is well worthy a triel when- 





Spring had made.a large growth. and pro- 


ever such a medivine becomes necessary<— 
Racine Com. Adv, arts 
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Buia To Correspondents. lage quentity has been sown, but so great 
-o”Premiums—-L, M. W. Ashley, Mo.—|'s the em gration to that State, and so rap. 
We do not offer in out prospectus; to.give jidly did it fill up last season, that a large 
four copies-of our paper for three dollars,|portion of the surplus will be required for 
4nd then give an extra copy tothegetter up ithe new settlers there and in Kansas and 
of the club, and give’a premium besides, | Nebraska. 

This would be too liberal. We give a} ‘Throughout Illinots, it is represented 
premium. of twenty-five cents to the person |that the crop never looked better. The 
sending three dollars for four copies of the |high prices, of the last few years, and the 
Parwer. almost certainty that there will be but little 
“Gophers— 3, B.; Andrew Co, Mo.—|abatement during the present year, haye 
Wedo not know -of any means, of getting |stimulated the farmers to sow to an extent 
rid ofthese vermin, or preventing their de-|beyond former precedent. And the same 
predatidns, except treating: them to a dose|may be said of Wisconsin. The prospect 
f medecine—strichnine, for instance. Do jthere is, that the abundant crop of last year 
‘any of ocr subscribers:know any other way |will be succeeded by one equally as good 
‘to'get rid of them?’ as this. 
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op. 
ne The Wheat Caop. An wlatinties nohe bad buds in this 
(We have taken some pains to learn from | neighborhood, in various localities, indicates, 
different sections of the @reat.Valley the|that most of the peaches have been destroyed 
eonition of the growing wheat.crop. All|by cold weather. his fruit will threfore be 
conour in stating that it looks well now, but — —_ re seme by ormertgenct | 
that the cold, dry weather of March has|informs us that there is no doubt about the 
dnjured/it to. some extent, and that it greatly /peach crop in this section. The buds are en- 
needs rain. .. We have not neen able to as-|tirely destroyed by the frost. We have made 
certain anything dofinite as to the breadth iat pling ton Snag saacnapiton ce 
abeed sown loa fell to wheat, but are.in-| "We have examined many peach buds in 
clined to think fully os: much as usual WS | this vicinity and throagh many are killed 
<n, arid, probably rether more, but iM lye think enough remain uninjured to pro- 
- Mhio it appears to be, different, as the Ohio! a... 5 laroe crop of fruit 
Cultivator. publishes. letters. from various & Bhs NS 
counties in Ohio, embracing the principal| Tne Brintey Prow—what is it?—Un- 
wheat growing sections, and the letters all|der the captivating head of «Old Kentucky 
concur in-saying that the Lreadth of ground|Farmer!”’ the Louisville Courier states that 
Covered with wheat iefrom one-third to one-|last fall Mr. Wm. Stringfield, of Shélby 
furth less than average. This accounted |county, chalenged the world to a plowing 
for by the fact that the'long drcuth of last/match, in which the celebrated Brinley 
aummer and. fall prevented the plowing of|plow’ made in Simpsonville, wes pitted 
‘sod lands, and fall sowing was therefore against any of other manufacture or patent. 
confined to stubble and corn lands. Re-|The wager was one thousand dollars, with 
,ort, will be had as far as possible, to the|/two hundred and fifty as forfeit. ‘Mr A. 
sowing of spring wheat; but as the growing | M. Jemmenson, of Ohio, accepted the chal- 
rof that variety of wheat has not been com-/engé, and North Bend, in that State, was 
“mon in Ohio, seod is scarce. Selected as the place forthe match. Every 
°'The Chivago Tribune learns from a gen-|preparation was made for the encounter, 
tleman, who has traveled pretty extensively |but Mr. J, having seen and exemined the 
through the States of the northwest during] Brinley plow, thought it was more adviss- 
thé ‘past six weeks, that the prospect of the/ble to withdraw from the contest than 1 
wheat crop was never better. In lows, alenter where defeat would be a certainty. 
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Headcordingly. paid over the forfeit, ($2.50) 
and:left the field ‘to the Brinley. plow. This 


notice the reception of a sample a few 
weeks since from Mr. Bliven, of Oneida 


jis another signal triumph for the patent of county, N. Yy. If we remember rightly, 


our friend Brinley.” 





Tue Hott or THE Castor Bean’ Pots- 
onous.-—Few persons are probably aware 
that the shell or outer covering of the cas- 
tor bean is very poisonous—-yet such’ we 
are assured is the fact. We have been 
told an instance where a drymafi who 
found a few beans on his dray after he had 
hauled aload to the factory, and gave them 
tohishorses to physic them, found one 
of them dead the next morning and the 
othernearly so. A year %r two ago some 
emigrants on their passage from New Or- 
leans to this city took some beans from some 
sacks of the.article on freight, and made 
soup of them, supposing them to’ be like 
other beans. The conseqence was that 
the cholera broke out among them very 
suddenly. Farmers who ‘raise Castor 
Beans should be very careful not to let them 
get among their fodder. 


Spring Wheat. 

Under the high price of flour, it, is ad- 
visable to sow spring wheat to a greater 
éxtentthan usual. Where there is no 
danger of the midge (miscalled weevil) 


itwill be best to sow it as soon as the 





it was formerly considered in Maine of 
better quallity, when in perfection: than 
the Black Sea variety, but less certain in 
yield. The Club wheat is a spring vari« 
ety, introduced frem Canada. but we do 
not know its origin. We have known it 
yield largely, but should think it rather 
|Coarser in quality than the kinds. before 
|merftioned, and more subject tu rust. Of 
late, we have seen frequent notices of 
ithe Fife wheat, said to have derived ‘its 
|name from the man whointroduced it in- 
to Canada, and who obtained’ it froma 
Russian vessel at Glasgow. This’ ‘ae- 
cording to representations in the Canadi- 
an agricultural papers, is the best spring 
‘wheat known in those provinces... We 
| know of none in this part of the country, 
| but it could probably be had at the. Mon- 
treal seed stores.—Boston Cultivater. 
This erop has been repeatedly tried in 
Indiana, but has been, so far as we know 
very generally abandoned; nor are we 
aware that it is eultivated to any consid- 
erable extent in any section of the coun- 
try where Fall wheat con be grown sue- 
cessfully. Itis only when the latter fails 
that it is found valuable. The yieldis 
sometimes good, but the flour made of it; 
is dark, sa the bread dark and clammy. 








ground is fit to plow—or dry enough not! 
to bake. Lightish land which was culti-| 
vated last season, will de as well for| 
Wheat not to be plowed at all, but work:) 
ed over well with the cultivator and har- 
tow: Wheat neads a firm bottom. Two 
bushels of seed to’ the acre, broadcast is 
required. Our own experience has shown 
that evén more than this quantity is bet- 
ter than less. 

There are several varieties of spring 
wheat. The Black Sea, said to have been 
a from Odessa many years ago, 
has done well in Maine, Vermont, and 
Northern New York, “The ‘Tea wheat 
was also introduced intd “Maine many 

eirs ago. The same kind; as we infer 


the name and history and appearance 
ofthe grain, has ‘lately been cultivated 
‘considerably in Central New York, where 
at seems to have succeeded . well. 





We 


Spring wheat regires to. be sown earlier 
than any other crop-——never, in this lati- 
tude, later than the month of March,— 
Indiana Farmer, . 





Sowine Corn For Foppzr—Goop News, 
Eps, Rural:—Much has been said about sow- 
ing corn for feed, and 1 think it a subject 
worthy of the attention of every farmer, I 
have practiced it for the’ last six years. 
corn is ready to cut just im the pinch for feed 
in August and September, and will be found 
very valuable for feeding ouws. The last 
summer was very hot and dry, but all through 
the dog days my butter came just as bard and 
nice as it did inin June, I kept but two cows 
that gave milk, and from them I have sold 
341 2-4 lbs. of butter (for $63,35) besides 
what butter, milk and cream we used injthe 
family, and 45 Ibe. reserved for winter use. 
My-cows came in aboat the Ist of May, and 
are dry now. I fatted one calf worth ot, 9nd 
raised two, one bought of a neighbor, My 
family was equal to six persons steadily.— 
Cors. Rural New’ Yorker. 
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Apa, 
os , ONE? a Petal Veriabe. steers invert the rich soil, andlet the pulver: 
wi oie ..ARKADIA, Mo. Maych 1855:""| izing heat by thature suns bake'the uptutn. 
> Ma. Apsott—Sir:—At the suggestion of| ed soil sod: but if the land be not rich,» it 


a,friend.I have.translated some.o Virgil’s| will suffice to turn it with a light furrow 
first Axeorgia, where he gives ushis opinion! evenas late as the rising of Arcturus [in the 
orirather hissystem of cultivating land,-—/ fall}; in the former case, [i.e.in rich land, 
not foradoption,of course, but for the grate plow early and deep,]in order that the 
ification of those who wish to bompare the; weeds may not oppose the joyous crop; in 
state of agriculture in the height of Roman! the latter casé, {in poor land, plow late and 
prosperity, and the present, If you think! shallow, ] lest the scanty moisture desert the 
it will'dd any good by familiatizing’ arfy of sandy, sterile soil. Moreoyer, you should 
your,readers with 'the science of thelr call-' permit the newly shora lands to rest alter. 
ing ‘I deem agriculture a science, and/ nate years, and the idle plain to harden 
the,chief one to be chosen for happiness,) with sward, ere the year being changed 
Leay,ifiyou think. it likely todo good and sow yellow wheat on the land off of which 
feélso. disposed, you can give it a place.in you ,have gathered the joyous pulse with 
your-excellent: and bighly useful periodical. watling pod orthe tender offspring of vetch 
bd not give ites -an elegant translation, and fragile stalks. of the bitter lupine and 
bit ‘almost literally:and as intelligibly as sounding grove; for a crop of flax. and oats 
maybe: After irivoking’ the Several dei! will burn, the land, and also poppies dif- 
ties, &0.; he’ thus begins: fused.with oblivious sleep, yet the cultiva- 
a ‘Very edfly in the spring when the melt. | tion of these will be easy every other year. 

d_snow flows from ‘the hoary mountairis,' It must not shame thee to saturete dry soils 
andthe mellow earth crumbles, at ephyrs with rich compost, nor to strew mellow ash- 


~reven then let my steers. begin to groan 
at,the-plow, deep. in, the earth, and let the 
plowshare begin to.grow bright in the fur- 
row.» That harvest will finelly, respond. to 
the vows of the anxious farmer, which hes 
1wité'felt the sun-and twice the cold fi. e. 
wi has lain two’yéars7| ‘his’ immense 

‘yest will almost burst fiis barns. Before 
we cut the plain whose qualities are un: 
known to us, there must be ‘a care to learn 
the winds and various nature of the climate, 
aiid also the cultite’ of our fathers, and the 
habits of different soils—what each region 
will bear, and what, here vines— 





es over the worn. out fields. Thus your 
land rests by the 6reps:being changed; nor 
in the mean tine is it ungrateful for the soil, 
ifuritilled, (if fallowed.) Often ithas proved 
of advatitage té burn off sterile lands-and 
to consume the fight sttibble with crackling 
flames; by this they either draw out ‘the 
latent powers and rich food of. the land (if 
it be poor,) or every bad quality is destray- 
ed.by. the heat and the useless moisture is 
dried up, (if the land be wet)... Or agaist, 
the Colorie opens more pores and the close 
passages relax, through which the sap may 
reach the young plants, (asin close, stif 






























there: grains, move ‘luxuriantlyigrow—the land}. (Or lastly, the heat hardens the 
Wtitéeries of trées elsewhere, and: herbs) ground gnd closes the gaping’ veins; 60 thet 
spontaneous rise,” ' "| neither the fine rains nor the more'ethce- 
bes enumerating, several, instances he) cious ‘power of the glowing sun, nor’ tlie 
thus concludes: | 10. ‘penetrating cold of Boreas, can prove injir 
Oe ture has imposed’ these laws and rious. He will benefit his land who breaks 
Abia, soncitons, on certain places, ever the inert, clods with: harrow, or draws over 
since,the.time when first Duncalion threw it the Osier drags... Ceres; the goddess of 
‘stones ‘upon the earth, from which .men|the golden harvest beholds him notin, vail 
emery ged 6, ever ‘since the| from | lofty Olympus. He too, does well, 

on] Come therefore; “anid! early in who cleaves the ridges that rise in the field 


the first month of the. year let. the ‘brave'once broken, by plowing it again in’ @ 
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direction: also hewho-gently exer-| provided long, before, he should be mind- 
vises and goveérhs tis’ field. Let farmers ful to store away, if a reward of the divine 
pray. for wet summers and dry hap sips worthy ,of thee, remains fot the 
Sown grain is most fruitful, and the fiel diudustrious.” viHie ‘then proceeds .to, give 
by hibernian dust. Mysia exults more in ‘many ancient customs—times for planting 
no'culture this kind of seasons, and :Ger- |—signs for different kinds of weather, some 
garus of Mt. Ide admires his own harvest,/notions curious enough, and Mmythdlogi¢al 
‘What shall 1 sey of him who follows‘his /episodes not-necessary to.give. | 
fields after the séed is ‘sown and breaks Respectfully, GW. Famra Ri: 
down,the., cleds and ridges of his “barren Renin n 
dend,-and who moreover, conducts the flow- For.the Valley,.Farmet,. |.” 

‘stream and-enough of water into the} wpy URES 
ahs also, when thd fidld is seoréhed and |” oer? _  amers ) taemnet 
the herbs are, dying, béhdld! te leads the; Mx; Apsorr.—tam requested by.ene.of 
stream: from the brow of the craggy steep, |Your subscribers to suggest the:proprietyof 
whith falling down smooth rocks awakes Publishing in, the Valley Farmer, a 'sohed- 
the hoarse murmur ahd tempers the thirsty jule of the weights per bushel, of all ‘the 
soil with its: streams? ‘What of hit who, grains, seeds,fruits and vegetables, which 
lest the stalks bend with heavy ears, feeds | ve standard’ wei og established either by 
the corn liixutient in tender herbs, when //@w of custom, within this State. , 
first the bladés equal the furrow s,and who ‘Respectfully, J, C, HEBERLING, 
draws.from the soaking sand the cUllectéd| We published Tast motith the rates estal- 
watet-of the marsh, especially in the vyari-|lished by.Jaw.in Jiinois, “The folldwitiz 
‘ble months ‘when the abounding stream [tabbo gives the weights per bushel AS,.e8- , 
| 











cverflows and ‘covers all thingsfar and wide ‘faplished by ordinance of the eity/of St, 
with slimy mud fram which the holfow | Louis, and conséquently the ratés in" uge 
dykes drain the water? Nevertheless,,[af- 'by the weighers in this market. 
ter the exertions of men and oxen havebeen| Of Wheat, sixty pounds. 
tried’ in cultivation}, still the wicked goose,| Of Corn, fifty-six pounds. 
Stramonian cranes and sdccory with bitter; *Of Corn im éar, seventy pounds... |... 
roots may injure, or the shade may destroy. oe Byes es Bw ers wig 
Pather Jove himself wished the way of cul- 0 a tm ne 
; y Of Barley, forty-eight pounds.§ 
fivation not to be easy, and mortal minds)’: *Of Malt Barley, forty pounds. 
with cares, first preferred the fields'to ‘be | Of Potatoes, pounds... 
ultiveted through art, not suffering his own Aa pees eon — pounce. 
kingdoms by heavy sloth to grow torpid.’’ |... O¢ Bran -berdutys al. tisk ooo 
. The author here continues with the deeds} Of Clover seed, sixtyponnda, , ...00.- 
of Jupeter, which are foreign to our end,| “Of Timothy, forty-five. pounde., , 
sad ta rise and progress of civilization-- > aes a Rey pnt 
stating that,incessant labor and want, Ur-} of Beckwhobt, fifuer two. ain 
tin adversity conquered all things. '* * | Of CastorBeans, seriy- pownis. i. 
Unless you tear the earth to pieces with| “Of Blue Grassseed, ager emi ori 
assiduous harrows and frighten the birds|’ Of Dried: Peaches, thi 


ct ce aoe 
Withmoise, restrain the shaée with pruning of ar "een A fiw fe it 


knife and invoke the’ gentle shower with}. Of Salt, fiftypoumd&. 5-4 
Yows, alas! thou shalt gaze in vain @t the! Of Coal; eighty: pounds...» i 
ample pile of another, and be, compelled to} _ tem ee pore rin 
appease thy hunger inthe woods under ibe| woe Ovage-ts — aa Thirty-three bh. 
taken oak.”” He then mentions the aten-|— OT dae 








' 


silt ‘necessary for farmers, “All of which; mecssenht bd eatiie thy be be nyt 
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pee. Bloody Murrain. 


_. Phe disease first abows itself in a cough, equal portions of salt and slac 


lwhich tar oshould ifabl ead. 
plent ing Let 


lime be in 
one; salt and wood-ashes in another ;and salt 


‘Yhon heaving of the flanks, with mods; lads, ak Stimetone ia thiht!” Matty ‘Pariaae 


and footid evacuations, tender, over ‘ 
and coldness-of the horns. , Tumors and biles 
sometimes appear. The animal holds down 
the head, moans, is restless, and staggers 
when walkin 


e } 
Causes. —We have lost several animals by they 
ran. and as taken from the seed-bed, and I care 
not whether one or two years old—anot one in 


this fatal diseas, and are not aware.ef having 
eared any when severely attacked. In repeat- 
ed instances, we have seen lange flukes taken 


out of the liver, ‘strongly ling the com- 
mon leach. alan atteads in. many of our 
ow lands. 


low Swamp and clay lands, cattle are most |i- 
:able:to it; and when they have been subjected 

repeated attacka in sach localities, clear- 
ing and draining have checked it. 

‘You all attribute it to certain ‘kinds of for- 
bt which are liar to the abpve situations. 

e-ate rather inclined to ascribe it to expos- 
ure, to excessive damphess, and especially 
to miasma; for although the brute creation 
are perhaps less sensitive to these influences 
than. man, yet, as they are governed by the 
same unvarying laws of nature, when subject- 
. ‘ed to conditions totally ‘unSuited to their 
‘esonomy, they must equally in kind, 

not in degree, with the more refin 

human frame. But it is evident the disease, 


its causes, and remedies, are as yet impefect- 

ly anderstood. , 
Remedies.—However i men may 
differ as to its causes, all that the ani- 
mal should be first bled, thea eoaenenly 
In obstinate cases, this last is a dif- 


t matter. - We have given repeated doses 
of powerful cathartics without producing any 
effect ; and: whenever the medicine is opera- 
tive, death speedily foliows,. ©: 

Large doses pf common salt or Epsom salts 
dissolved in water, are good purgatives, and 
if the animal neglects drinking alter taking 
them, he should be drenched with copious] 
draughts of water.’ These should be repeat- 
ed every few hours, if ineffectual. ~ Injections 
are sometimes useful when medicine faiis to 
act. Thesd maybe made of soap and water; 
or take two‘or three gills of oats boiled, 3 
drachms saltpetre, 1 1+2 oz. linseed oil, mix 
and use them when warm. ‘The opening of 
the bowels may be followed with a pint of 

‘linseed oil, ‘as an additional ond gentle laxa- 
tive. When the onimal ns to recover, 
gentle astringents and tonics may be given. 

Preventives.-We have more confidence in 
preventives than ‘fm remedies. Good keep, 
shelter, dtyness, snd clean pastures, will gen- 

, prevent attack. The cattlo should-at 


to support thé 
vut in the orchard; while the 


operation; each operator having a y 
ent. mode, and pach, insiati 





» erally, pr ak 
ll times be supplied with two or thrée troughs 
under dover, on the sides and bottoms of 








have entirely avoided this disease while using 
one or more of these 
many by it pregiously.”? 


when they annually logt 
R. L. Auten, 


From the Prairie Farmer. 
Roor Gaartiva.—Take apple stocks as 





a handred will afford a good fibrous root for 
more than one graft. The castom then seems 


: / to be any other than a correct one; for, asfar 

It is certain that on new, jas J have. been.able to, ascertain, most _free- 

gro more _make their stoc 
0) 


average from two 
three thousand grafts per thousand foots. 


the consequence is, that those varieties which 
tend to make but littleroot—such,as the Swaar, 
have, when taken fromethe nursery at three 


| Newton, Pippin, &e.,— 


and four years’ growth, not half root enough 
ee after bein oa set 
hode 


Greening, Roxbury Russet, Fall Pippin, dc., 


have en abundance of roots; and with the same 
treatment as the others, by using six or eight 


inches of root from the crown downwards, you 


vd grow Rhode Island Greenings, &e., while 


ow growers will grow more rapid, and 


these. inclined to be crooked will become near- 


ly straight. 
There are various modes of performing the 
ery difier- 
that his:is the 


Lest. Having my roots washed clean of all 


grit and sand, I commenced by cutting and 
tongueing my scions, and place them om the 
bench before me, until I get several hundred 
prepared, (being earefal to keep 
the way of the fire and covered with a damp 
cloth,) cutting them from three to four inches, 
and let the slanting cat on both scion roots be 
at one inch long, catting the scion convex and 
the corresponding cut on the root concare. 
Haring « goantity of scions thus prepared, ! 
take a han 

ting the necessary slope above alladed to'ss 
near the crown as possible, trim off all fibres 


them out of 


ful of roots and commence by eut- 


and out off the tap root, leaving six or cigh! 
inches from the crown downwards. If 


trees are wanted, the root in no case should 
be less than six or eight inches, unless they 
re to be set’ in’ wet °soil, where @ long roo! 
may be very injurious, 


re should be had to cutting scross the 


grain of either root or scion, whereby the 
strength and firmness of the grat: is ant lee 
jséened. 
with the oval surface of the scion and the 0a 
responding hollow surface of the root, enables 
you to make a strong and beutiful joint, 


Out the straight down, whish, 


not 
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apt to be misplaced either in winding or set-| warranted last year’s growth. Pr'ee, 
‘oat: By following this planseveral hun- | pei bustiel, ‘or'76 cents bobisy 
Bhi Rinse Ube we prveeed to wind’ ny yo an epee 


packed in sand or pine'saw dust, 


sr they are wound and placed away in the 
he 
er 





particuler to keep them covered with 
iy cloth and in ‘a ‘cool place.  But'the 


Boone and Callaway Stock. 
“Hica Price Carmr.—Catuaway Ata. 
Oar enterprising and thrifty farmers, Méssre,’ 


Jas. McCamey and Hen rimore, have re- 


eg 


egard to winding material there is ‘a di- 
versity of opinion; sonié using paper or tow, 
while others prefer cloth, and I am decidedly 
I have never seen any im- 


eo 
bss 


cently sold one head each of beef cattle at en 
extriprice. McOamey’s steer, five Ye old, 
he sold for one hundred dollars; Mr Bari’ 
more’s steer, three years old, he sold for-one 
hundred and twenty dollars. Can any coun- 


ng fromthe use of papersity in the State beat this? If 80, let us hear’ 


= 


it involves too much risk of failure ; when, on 
Other hand, there is risk in using cloth, if 


from you and we will set Callaway back in 
her proper piace. Heretofore, we havewon- 


roperly prepared. Old cloth is much) ited that Old Boone wus firet and Callaway 


Er Se 


than new, as it answers every purpose, 
atid iy sooner crowded off by the growing graft. 
Worn out sheets, &c., are very good; tear them 
three or four inches wide and roll 
them'tight'on a small stick eight or ten inches 
létig—wind the cloth in the middlco, so that 
end of the sanie will serve as a handle 
whén we take the cloth out of the kettle of hot 
wax, letting each end of the stick rest on the 
Of the kettle until well drained—(three 
tolls may be put into the kettle at the 
same time)—when it should be wound off from 
thé'roll on to a board two feet long in such a 
that the cloth may become coo! in pass- 
ing from one to thé other. 
ore putting the cloth into the wax, the 
materials used should be well melted and thor- 
oughly miréd together. I have found this to 
tand most expeditious way of 
preparing the cloth; and having all things fix- 
ed to our liking, I tear off a strip from the 
board und strip it up in ribbons about one- 
third or one-fourth of an inch in width, with 
wpicee of tallow to grease our fingers when 
necessary and to make the cloth pliable, to- 
et with an upright knife fixed in hole in 
bench in euch a way that it can be taken 
Now, having all things to 
» Imight have wound a thousand 
gtattsin fine order while I have been telling 
you how “‘an adopted Hoosier does it.” 
ious modés for making wax are recom- 
mended. ‘he following manner is without 
doabt the cheapest: Six pounds of rosin, 
und of beeswax, one pint of linseed 
If-used in a cool room or for out. of 
doors grafting, more oil and beeswax may be 
necessary, ‘This also makes'a good wax for 
ing the consistency of 
with the weatber,. 
and worked to make a 
Wu. H. Loomis, 


SAGE ORANGE SEED. 
“We have received, direct from Texas,a 
small lot of prime fresh Osage Orange seed, 
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when ‘not in use. 
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grafting by mulli 
should be well pulled 
£00d wax. 
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second in the production of fine cattle, butin 
the last twelve months our farmers have add- 
ed some extra fine thorough bred cattle to 
their herds; so we now claim to stand first on 
the list, ff our farmers of Boone should mot 
think 80, we would just invite them at their 
next county fair to’set apart u large and valu- 
able premium for foreign or blooded cattle. 
Say one premium for bulls. and oae for cows 
and heifers, and in both eases let all ages 
compete from calves up, and my word for it 
the Callaway farmers will carry off your sil- 
ver.—Fulton Telegrath’ 


The Fulton Telegraph boasts loudly’ about 
Callaway cattlle, and goes out of its way to 
twit the county of Boone and its stock raisers. 
Very well, Callaway is a glorious county, 
both as respects soil and population; and i 
fine stock is hard to excel. ft is nevertheless 
our firm eonviction that Bootie is in advance 
of her in good cattle, but we are not di 
to make loud and incessant boast of the fact. 
Yet, by way of testing the sincérity of our 
neighbor, and of bringing her stock raisers to 
the point of endorsing or refusing to endorse 
her boastful editors, a citizen of Boone author- 
izes us to make them the following propos 
tions — 
He will exhibit of his own raising in compe- 
tition with similar lots of Callaway ‘¢attle, 
lst, six head of yearling steer calves; 2d, ‘six’ 
head of yearling heifer calves; 3d, six head of 
sucking heifer calves; 4th, six head of sucking 
steer calves; 5th, a three year old bullock; 
6th; a four year old bullock; 7th, bulls ofrall 
ages; 8th, cows of ditto—the two latter im- 
orted stock, making eight lots, against the 
ike number Of Callaway stock en from 
any one herd, for a premium of a ten dollar 
silver cup op.each, Jot, four lots to be exhibit- 
ed next fall at the Callaway and four at the 
Boone Fair. Proposition te remain open till 
May Ist. 
ow let Callaway face the musio (or the 
bullock just ‘as she pleases,) or for ever bold 
her peaee.-— Dio. Statesman. 
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United States Agricultural Society. 

This society held their.annual meeting at 
Washington; D. C., commencing on the 21st 
ult... Twenty-six States were represent 

es from State and Conger 

The exercises 0 with an ad- 
rom. the President of the society, Hon, 
PR. Wilde in which has eoapitalsina 
ons.of the socict ing the past 
—— address was well ss i and 
vo he printed in pamphlet. form for dis- 
tribution. ‘ 
Anarioty of resolutions, &c., were discuss- 
edy.and, an address delivered in the evening 
the . venerable George Washington Par. 
is, after which the officers commit- 
tees were entertained at ne Marg nee 
with ‘a sumptuous, repast by Col. C. B. Cal- 
vert, sue proprietor of **Riversdale.”’? On the 
sbeoud day, Mr, King, of New-York, reported 
from'the nominating committee, consisting of 
one -from each State, and the. following offi- 
cers were chosen for 1855: 
“Migstact P./Wute, of Massachusetts. 
ae VICE: PRESIDENTS. 

John D. Lang Maing, 4. T. Worthington, 
Ohio, H;. F, reneh, . H. B. Gratz. Ky, 
Hae Holbrook, Vt. M, P. Gentry, Tenn. B. 

Er Mass. Jos. Orr, Ind. Jas. J. Cooke, 
R..1,.J..A- Kennicutt, 1], John T. Andrew, 

. Allen, Mo, Henry Wagner. N. Y. 

"Be ournoy, Ark. Isaac Cornell, N. J.’ J. 
C.. Ho Mich, Isaac Newton, Pa. Jackson 
Morton, Fla. C. H. Holcomb, Del. T. G, 
Rusk, Texas. H. G. 8. Key, _Md. J. Ww. 
Grimes, lowa. G. W._P Custis, Va. B.C. 
Eastham, Wis, Henry K, Bu »N. C0. J. 
M, Horner, Cal. James Hopkins, S.C. Jos. H, 
B , D. C. D. A. Reese, Ga. S. M, Baird, 
New-Mexico, A. P. Hatch, Ala, H. H. Sibleg, 
Minnésota. A. G. Brown, Miss, Joseph Lane, 
Oregon. J, D; ©. DeBow, La, J. L. Hayes, 
Utah. Gen, Whitfield, Kansas, Mr. Giddings, 
Nebraska. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


John A. King, N. Y. B. Perley Poor, Mass. 
C.xi-Bu, Calvert, Md. A. Watts, Ohio, A. L. 
Elwyn, Penn. Joha Jones, Del. J. Wentworth, 
Dlinoi 


SECRETARY. 
Wx. 8. Kine, Boston, Mass. 
TREASURER, 
B, B, Frevcn, Washington, D. C. 
On: a report of the executive committee, 
Dr. Elwyn, of Penn , Henry Wagner, of New- 
York,Dr. W.T.G. Morton of Mass., Col. 


of the proceedings of the society. This w 


by |befurnished to the members, and will of it. 


We defer further.reference to the doin 
society till the reception of the offici 
of transactions,—American Agriculturist, 


self amply. repay, the expense of ap 
6 of 
reco 
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Lianuarizs OF Ramwroap ComPanrer’. pop 
Insurizs to Cartis.—Last week a case of com 
siderable interest was determined in our (ir. 
cuit, Court. One Matchews sued the Ohio 
and Mississipi Railroad Company for da 
in running over and kslling his horse, the 
suit was originally brought before a Justice 
ofthe Peace, and taken by appeal to. the 
Cireuit Court. The aecident happened at Illi. 
noistown. where the horse ran upon the track 
of the road while the engine was moving at 
at arapid rate. It did not appear that any 
effort was made to check the progress of the 
engine, or that any alarm was given bya 
whistle or bel] before the collision. 

Judge Underwood instructed the jury, in 
conformity with two deeisions of the Supreme 
Court, that, in this State, cattle may lawfully 
run at large. Amd further, that railroad 
companies must use ordinary diligence to 
avoid injuries to horses and stock which may 
go upon the tracks of their roads; and if,d 
their gross negligenec, an animal is inj 
they are liable for the damages henrinar 
casioned. And that an action on the.case is 
the only remedy for injuries thus caused, of 
which action a Justice of Peace bas no juris 
diction. 

Niles and Quick, attorneys for plaintiff, 
Breese and Koerner for defendant.— Belleville 
Advocate. 


Suzer Hussanpry.—Most of our readers 
are, no doubt, aware that G. W. Kendall,one 
of the proprieters of the N. O. Picayune, lies 
established an extensive sheep farm in Texas 
A letter to the Galveston News, dated New 
Braunfels, Feb. 22, says: 

‘+1 paid a visit yesterday to the ranch of & 
W. Kendall, Esq., of the Picayune, and found 
him busily engaged making improvements on 
the beautiful site he has selected for hisft 
ture home. He hasalready built a good sub- 
stantial stone house, commanding a view 
the surrounding coantry, which extends for 
miles through a romantic region intersperne 
with wild scenery of the finest character. His 
chief attention has bren directed to the raise 
ing of sheep, in which he has succeeded well 
since his removel to the valley of the Comal. 








Anthony Kimmel, of Md., and Chas, L. Flint, 
of Mass., were appointed delegates to attend} 
the coming Industrial Exhibition at Paris. 





[being composed mostly of pure blooued mer 


His flock is the finest I have seen in Tex 
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ar prodace the finest and eer geen 

ace the most costly 
a have been entriely free from 
digegse since they were brought here, about 
two years ago, Ww ich proves the adaptation 
of this country to wool growing another 
valuable staple, which, by the introduction of 
maonfactures, might be made a great source 
of wealth. 


Plan ing Work for the Coming 
. Season. 


In. looking forward to the comming spring 

summer, there is one kind of work which 
ai ee trust, receive attention from the 
mee enteprising members of the agricultural 
fraternity... The work to which we refer, is 
thab,of contributing to the final settlement ot 

ions/end practices in farming, which are 
not: yet generally received or assented to. 
Every farmer who takes any interest in the 

ress of argiculture, might plan and carry 
out some one experiment, little or large, which 
would. go some way towards settling in his 
ownmind, and in the minds of others, some 
point, upon which he entertains doubts; or is 
nobentirely satisfied. If some one farmer in 
every, school, district, or a dogen farmers in 
every (owaship, wereto undertake tle putting 
of gomeone doubtful opinion, or practice to the 
test. of experiment, the aggregare would form 
4 contribution of immense value to the in- 
terests.of those whose pleasares and profits 
depend greatly on the correctness of the 





their, practical operations to the established 
sndunalterable laws of Natur: Who wil not 
plan some little experiment to be made during 
the coming season, which may form one smal] 
item—one mite—towrads this great store- 
hoase of well-tested and useful traths? 

There are yet many points, both of theory 
and..practice, which need confirmation or 
tefatesion. Of the many thousands practicing 
agriculture, Low few could pretend to prove 
thattheir mode of procedure was that whieh 

theory and experiment had demonstrated 
tobethe best? While the masses are greatly 
inthe dark in regard to the first principles 
of their art, even the most advanced are only, 
oa great extent, learners. For this reason, 
it is for the interests of agriculturists as a 
claw, that steady, united, intelligent and pa- 
tient investigation should be kept up by 
meass of well-planned and accurate experi- 
ments, Only in this way can facts be aseer- 
tained, the traditional separated from the 
tug; and the thorouzhly tested opinions and 
Practices 60 authoritatively made known as to 

ise @ general influence on the manner in 
Which the practice of agriculture is conducted. 


menting, is that of the manurial or fertilizing, 
Much ignorance, and prebably many erroneous 


ded aré in existencé ‘on thi jects 
. Where opinions have been adopted hastily, that 
is, without sufficient experimental ‘trial, they” 
are, Of course, liable to be erroneous. “Somme 


such erroneous opinions, or recommendations 
founded upon them, have, we doubt not, been 
set forth with great self-sufficient importance ‘ 
and assurance, on the’part of those who have 
arrogated to themselves the position of teach- 
ers ard consulting agriculturists. Il judged 
recommendations, based on imperfect experi- 
ments, and claiming to be founded on science, 
have doné much to create a strong feeling of 
prejedice against almost everything which 
ears the name of science. Instead of takimg 
up such prejudices, it would be more the:the 
interesis of agriculturists, and contribate 
more to the extension of their professional 
knowledge, if they would put the assertions 
or advice of consulting agricultarists and: ven- 
ders of boasted fertilizers to the proof, ona 
small scale, before adopting them on a large 
and expensive one. 

There are many other sabjests snitable for 
agricultural experiment. The field: is.varied 
and extensive. There are, besides méchani~- 
cal and chemical means of fertilizing the soil, 
experiments wanted on the summer’ and 
winter food of animale, on the best means of 
increasing the products of the fields and the 
domestic animals. We trust that the eom- 
ing season will be used to put questional 
opinions and practices on these,/and many 
other points, to the test of experiment. 





Grounps Arounp Housss. — There is nothing 
in knowledge of which our countrymen are 
more deficient, than in laying out and proper- 
ly planting and cultivating the grounds around 
their dwellings. Very often they are not,laid 
out or planted at all, bnt are left inca state 
of primitive bleakness, or only ornamented 
by objects of confusion and disorder. Where 
improvement is actually attempted. the result 
is not unfrequently a combination of inedn- 
venience and stiffness; and very few neatly, 
economically and tastefully laid out grounds 
are to be met with. Why should not this art, 
which every living manin the country ea 
to practice, be taught in our higher schools? 
Latin and Greek are excellent studies for 
those who have plenty of time and means for 
these as well as other departments of know- 
ledge; but for such as cannot master: all, 
would not the months consumed on Tacitus 


and Thucydides, be more profitably spent on 
those fascinating and eminently useful studies, 
drawing and prehtiecture, in connexion with 





| Oneof the fields or departments of knowledge 
Which needs further investigation and experi-' 


landscape gardening? When will the time come 
ve only an cqual chance 


that the latter will 
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with the former’ Time once lost never refurns;can draw for sustenance ad libitum. Me 
andit is of the highest consequence that those| nure well, plow deep and plant early! if you 


who direct, the mode that young people shall 
8 it atthe moat critical of all periods in 
is lives, should study carefully the best 
modes for accomplishing so all important an 
object.—Country, Gentleman. 





Pasrarivo Lanp ror Cory.—As the time 
for pianting this moat important crop is rapid- 
ly ing @ few hints on the proper pre- 

— of the soil may not be inappropriate. 
The warfare now raging in Europe, with the 
excessive droughts we have had in the last few 
years, the certainty of an increased demand 
at high figures ali combine to draw from every 
pro inereased a rag to this cables. In 
eparations for a new crop of corn, 
pro aggest to our readers that they 
cannot commence their operations too soon 
nor push them too fast when they do com- 
menes. ‘The first grand requisite necesary is 
a team and plow, not a mereexcuse by which, 
with hard pushing, the land may possibly be 
seratehed to the depth of three or four inches 
but @ plow that will not only break your lan 
bat break it thoroughly. nd that is only 
half broken wili never more than half produce 
under the best systom of tillage of a seasonable 
year, while the product of such land, of a dry 
season, is certainly anything but encouraging. 
It is to the interest of every planter that his 
corn land be deep and thoroughly broken. 
Not a furrow should be run short of a depth 
of ten inches, while even fourteen inches 
would not be too much. The advantages of 
deer plowing are so many and so ein to be 
seen that we deem it useless to dwell upon 
them at length. Corn growing upon land 
broken ten or fourteen inches deep derives a 
great benefit in any season by being better 
able to expand its roots to a larger extent of 
soil. atid thus: gather increased strength and 
sustenance thar it does from land not broken 
so-deep in which the roots are menewennt 
contrated and are forced to occupy osm 
space, or force their way through a firm and 
unbroken soi]. But in a dryseason the ad- 
vantages of deep plowing are incalculable. 
Them it is that the great advantages of this 
ree ys are to be seen wherever pus in prac- 
ieé. Land deep and thoroughly broke never 
suffers for the want of tain even in our climate, 
By breaking our land deep the roots of the 
corn penetrate to a greater depth than in shal- 
low broke land, and this by meansare enabled 
to draw a sufficient supply of moisture from its 
increased depth, ind of rain. Nor is 
this-all; for should the season prove wet, the 
surface moisture sinks down to the bottom of 


— 





the deeply plowed land, and is there stored 
away as in 3 reservoir, upon which the roots 


desire corn to sell and to keep.””— Country 
Gentleman. 


ea st yl 


Fenn’s Perry at TERMrsvs oF 

Pianx Roav.—The owner of this Ferry, Wm, 
P. Fenn, Esq., has, during the past winter 
built a fine, iarge, and subtantial Steam Perry 
Boat, to be placed at the ferry formerly known 
asHowell’s Ferry. Byreferenceto Mr. Fenn’s 
advertisement in to-day’s paper, it will be seen 
that he intends to start the boat to running 
on the l5thinst. This will be a great accomo- 
dation to people traveling from or throu 
St. Louis to the upper counties north of Mis: 
souri river. By this route they save about ten 
miles travel, and have a first-rate road.—Jn- 
telligencer. 





Scarcity of Feed. 
We hear complaints from every quarter of 
@ scarcity of feed for all kinds of stock’ this 
season—a greater scarcity propably than bas 
been known in this country for a great many 


di years; a scarcity that we do not wish tose 


again in the next quarter of'a century! We 
do rot pity the men so much &s we do the in- 
nocent brutes, who are always ready to do their 
part in providing food for the coming winter, 
if @ man will assist them. We hope that this 
season ery item up our —— toa better 
system cf cultivation and cropping, t 
eveiaiiig such scenes of maevation ave 
as are to be witnessed all through the oountey, 
—Cairo City Times. 

JExx1yxa’s Process ror Iuprovine Tax Quast 
ty or Fax Fiser.—The process is very simple, 
and consists in throwing down upon the flax s 
small quantity of oil, say about half an ounce 
toa pound of flix; this is done by boiling the 
flax in analkaline soap ley, washing with wa- 
ter, and then boiling it in water slightly ach, 
dulated with some acid, for which rte 
acetic acid is, perhaps, thé most suitable, 
from its exerting no injurious action upon veg. 
etable fiber. The acid decomposes the soap, 
the fatty constituent of which ie left in thefi- 
ber, or, perhaps, a mixture of an aeid soap 
and a small portion of free oj]. These enter 
into and through every part/of the fiber. Al 
ter this treatment it is washed, and is then 
found to be soft and silky, its spinning qual 
ty being thereby much improved, and its valas 
being very considerably increased ; and, while 
the fibre is not weakened, this proccss gives 
to it what is known in the trade as “nature.” 
The improvement in quality may be estimated 
at frem £8 to £10 per ton, and is capable af 
being made, with ease, probably doulle— 
Dublin Journal of Industrial Progress. 
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How we Keep our aie cabbages, not quite good enough for mare 


Hien-house,in ihe appropriate sense of 


that word, we have none. We have no 
doubt of the utility of these structutes, 
and that something vey much better than 
sur coutrtvances could be got up with a 
Iittle leisure to plan it, and money to build 
with. But we have had eggs and chick- 
ens enough, for the last five years; to sat- 
isfy our editorial ambition, without the 
trouble of puttingup a hen-house. Our 
barn stands onthe’ south side of a hill, 
id'under'a part of ‘it we havea cella- 
excavated, stoned and pointed with morr 
ter, Itmakes a snug, warm room, about 
feet by 10, opening to the south. A 
lage ventilator communicates with the 
barn sbove, and the door is kept open at 
a) times, except in snow storms and the 
coldnest tights when the thermometer is 
inthe neighborhood of zero. On such 
gooasions when Jack Frost is out in state, 
weclose the deor. On either side of the 
eellar.there are|large, long poles put up 
fer recsts, three on,a side, and at such 
ights from the ground that'they are 
easily reached by the fowls, and that the 
og from the upper row of fowler 
fall'clear of their neighbors below them. 
Underneath the roosis we have a good 
mppiy ot eharcoel dust or muck, and ip 
ion to this we make a constant use 

of plaster. ‘As often as every morning, 
indry weather, and’ every other morn- 
ing in cold, we sprinkle a large shovelful 
wer the droppings. This keeps the air 
perfectly sweet and absorbs the most o! 
ammonia. The olfactories are a very 
good’meter for the necessary quantity of 
eryand the rule is to sprinkle as 
and as often as you can detect any 
wipleasant odor. This is essential to 
the health of the fowls, and we have no 
that more fowls die of bad air. 
fromlack of attention, than from all oth- 
© Causes. united, The manure made it 
Way is very powerful ; not equal in 

te to guano; pound for pound, but 
mich cheaper than: guano at the cost o! 


its manufacture. Tt forms a very hand. 
‘ome ifem in the annual profit of keeping 
fowls, 

Inthe yard upon which the cellir 
opens; we heve a large pile of refue 





ket, and a little too good for the compost 
heap, These are. gathered late in the 
fall, when frozen, and coyered with salt- 
hay or other refuse matter, They keep 
in a frozen state nearly all winter. The 
hens have contant’ accesss to them, and 
get allthe green food they want. This, 
with the other attentions, keep them in 
fine health, They have pounded oyster 
shells both in the cellar and in the yard, 
and fresh water every day. The staple 
feed is Indian corn, soaked, and in meal 
scalded. This is varied with oats, and 
the sweepings of grain stores and screen- 
ings from the city, 

We should probably get some eggs 
without further effort, but to make suo- 
cess cerlaia we give fish, two or three 
times a week. A small fish, caught in 
all ‘our salt-water creeks and ditches, cal- 
led the mummychaug, makes excellent 
feed for fowls. Fish offal from the 
market, of butcher’s offal, would proba- 
bly answer as well. Beginning the fowl 
season November Ist, with a flock of 
pullets-hatehed the preceding April; we 
have eggs, constantly and in abundanee, 
through the coldest weather, The quan- 
tity increased after February, andin the 
three following months it rains eggs on 
our hill, and the thunder of Shanghai el- 
oquence wakes the echoes of every mor- 
ving hour. 

We keep, in their puriry, White Dor- 
kings, Buff Shanghais and Chattagongs, 
The Asaiatic fowls are the only reliable 
winter layers, and make early chickens 
for broiling, better than any variety we 
have ever tried, The cross of the Dor- 
king with the Shanghai makes a very 
plump, fine fleshed flowl for the table; 
and they are not bad layers. The Buff 
Dorking, made by this cross, is a ve 
handsome, sprightly bird. With a toa 
of forty or fifty fowls we raise all the 
eggs and chickens used in a large fami- 
ly, and from a debit. and credit kept for 
several years, it appears that each fowl 
pays about a dollar clear profit. Nooth- 
er investment on the premises pays so 
well.—_ Am. Ag. 








_ Talent and aimee hand in hand, Birds 
cide Bot by means of their feathers only, but 
by those which guide their fight. - .~ 
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‘Rep CLovek.—It apears'to be generally ad- we the ane li per and do as bef ee 

mii,ted that clover does best sows deity ase pe performed in this way, the tie “its 


spring. on ‘the young wheat. Every farmer 
Onght to grow his-own clover seed, and sow it 
with an uvspering hand, Atleast one-fourth 
of the arable land.on a, wheat om should. be 
annually seeded down with clever. It does 
well, if. the landis clean, sown with barlev. 
We know intelligent practical farmers, in 
Western New-York, who sow clover with bar- 
ley, even whén they intend to sow wheat after 
it the'same year, The barley straw, having 
alittle clover mixed -with it, is eaten more 
readily by, cattle; while the clover roots, and 
little, her is turned. under, furnished am- 
mooia for the wheat crop. We, will not say 
that this course will pay -in all cases, bul we 
will) say that the average yield of wheat, other 
thitigs equal, ‘will generally be in proportion 
tothe amount of clover grown and plowed un- 
der of consumed on: the/farm. Red clover 
is well adapted to ourclimate, When proper- 
ly cured, it makes.a valuable hay for borses; 
pe likes peas-and beans, though it impover- 
ishes the soil but, little, it furnishes manure 
rich Yo ammonia. We consider twelv¥e 
pounds to tiie'aerée none'too’ much seed. Be 
careful not’ to cover the seed too deeply. As 
& general thing, we bury all small seeds too 
deep. | The shallower the better, so that light 
is excluded, and sufficient moisture is obtain 
ed, One to two bushels of plaster per acre 
sown with the clover, will prove of much 
benéfit to it; and :he notion that it makes the 

wW of the wheat too rank; or delays its 
ripening is, we beliseve, without mach founda- 
tion in fact. Certain it is, that.some of the 
best wheat farmers.in the country are iu the 
habit of sowing plaster on their wheat. fields 
for the benefit ofthe.clover, It hag no effect 
on the wheat, but proves of great value to 
the young clover. “There are two kinds of red 
Glover, the small and lagre, or, more property, 
the early and late kinds. The late kind grows 
large and course, and is well adapted for 
manuring purpords, and, as it ripens at the 
same time as timothy, it is considered pre- 
ferable to the small kind for mixed hay. The 
small or early kin, however, is doubtless the 
pet Nutritious, and is the most popular.— 

ountry Gentleman. 





Cyne ‘ror reyens.— Boil up in any iron ves- 
BEL Of “stifficiéntly” capedity (say four or six 
qtiarts;) enough yellow dock root to makea 
strong ‘liquor, when sofficiently boiled, und 
while the liquor is as hot as.can, be borne b 
the hand, cover-the kettle with a flanne! cloth 
ead in theheat and steam, and hold. the 
the steam, and in fiveminutes the pain will 
cease. If it should’ return after a time, heat 


‘finger affected uhder the cloth and in|’ 


fingers ‘will always be: preserved. 


Cultivation of the Sunflower. 
Messrs Evitors:—1 wish that you or some 
of your readers, would give me some informa, 
tion relative to the culture of the Sunflower 
and the manufacture of the’ seed ‘into pif 
Last spring 1 planted'a variety of the sed, 
ealied the Ohio mammoth, in the hills wher 
thé grubs hed eaten up:the corn. | I planted 
the seed; during the first. hoing of .the com, 
It was quite, late. However .the seedvall came 
to maturity before the frosts, : 

I could not judge of the,quantity of the és 
to the acre, as it was scattered over the wholp 
piece. ‘1 gathered nine busheis of seedjhow. 
ever, from the whole, (24-acres.) Ltookt 1s? 
bushels to. linseed oil mill, tosee what could 
be:done. Lhe man who worked the mil told 
me he had never worked any of the peed; bat 
thought it ought.to be dried first... When be 
made it up, it had shrank four quarts oa the 
whole, leaving 1 1-8 bushels. It made about 
five quarts ‘of oil. | Subsequently he*tad¢'dll 
the seed into oil. "Che seed had got vety dry 
and had shrunk nearly a bushel on thewhole 
lot. I did not get as, much @il frum a bushel 
ag at first. I think it. must have been.too dry. 
The meat of the seed is very oily. Batitu 
envlosed bya dry, thick husk, which takes 
great deal of the oil in pretsing. 1 think 
there is six quarts of oil in a bushel, if itcould 
be got out. ‘The seed weighs aboot s 
heavy as'oats. © The oil burns with o beautifal 
clear white light; and if it could be gotdutol 
the seed, would be quite an item of saying # 
the farmer, 

The heads of that which ] raised, were Wel 
filled, anid quite largé, some of them being 
even twelve inches across. The corn didns 
seém to be injured at all by standing ter 
them, bat on the contrary was better if 
things L would like to know if they) 
grow as well planted alone, and how ‘this 
they could be planted? And whetherit would 
not _be better to break off the suckers as fas 
as they appear, and let only the top bes 
grow? hether best nlnnted early or Jate.— 
And finally,’ should the seed be dry or not, 
manufactdre into oil? And also beso kind 
as to. give me. the ‘process of makingivis 
oils For it evidently requires. a differes 
treatment from flax seed, If you will tekel 
pains to answer all thése questions satislec 
rily, you, will oblige Others as well as you 
humble sabscriber.— Country Gent. 








Thosé who delight to | insult the® timer 
aud mean, dd but ewell themselves up m* 








more extravagant and remérseless barbarity. 
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OR Dear’ Sir:—Your num- 
‘contained an article! on 
hools,” which I read with 
e pleasure. The subject is one that 
has somewhat attracted my attention, and ten the honest (for honesty in stich a strug- 


‘city life, who perish over the pasth, By rr) 
slow poison of anxiety, distress, bad and 
insufficient food, raiment and'shéliér, and” 
the vices and crimes which follow: And 
what is worse—for the truth ought to be 
told—the victims of the system are more of-’ 








[ would therefore offer some suggestions gle is weakness) the innocent and the 


in relation. to a general agricultural edu- 


cation and its advantages, which may not! 


have occurred to many of your readers. 


‘We all know tliat the'wealth and pros-| 
enty.of anation have their source in the 


young; particularly females. 

Now, to keep up a healthy balance in 
la country, the first essential point is to re- 
move the ignorance of agricultural pur- 


\suits, which characterizes, | am ashamed 


ity. of the soil and in the amount of|to say, even the country people themselves. 


jowledge a people possess in the man- 
pi of it. ° We five all observed how 
rhs and citiés have a tendency not mere- 
If to consume agricultural produce, but to 
wow yikes iy. ° 
and squander and misapply the ac- 
cumulated wealth which is the result of the 
landedindustry.. And hence we are led 


tovonclude, and upon very strong grounds, 
that the decline of nationsarises from the 
injurious distribution . of populations in 
towns, and gities, asmuch, or more perhaps, 
thén’'from any other cause. We shall 
hive to Cotisider then what is the remedy. 


“The cultivation of thé soil is not the on- 


The ridiculous, unhealthy system of mere 
book learning, which breaks down and de- 
moralizes so many young minds, should 
be changed, and education be made more 
practical. Let ‘therefore a portion of the 
now tmisspent hours be devoted to the 
practice of gardening and agriculture, to 
the study of botany, manures; dzc., so that 
every man, at least, whatever his future 
profession, may; when the pressure of the 
lottery of life compels him, find a sure re- 
treat in the knowledge of the cultivation of 
ithe ‘soil. Then will the current’ to the 
‘cities be changed’ to’ a current from the 








lpocoupation for man ; but. it is one that/eities, and & more healthy and prosperous’ 


always pays abundantly the labor bestow- 


e@‘apon it. It ig’the! ‘most ‘natural’ ovcu-|country.”- 
pation of man, the one which blesses him! 


tiove largely, morally and materially, than, 


aiyiother, and for the reason that it is less | 


istate of things act upon both'town and? 
Your friend. A: 
rr 

For thé Valiey Farmer. 


Orchard Grass. 


, 


wéfish: than any one, and more’generally} Mx. Ansotr,—Dear Sir:— Oneof your 


thd universally remunerative. The land! 


correspondents inthe February No, thinks’ 


can hardly have too many laborers upon it would be well to republish somnestormer 


it} andthe more intelligent they are the 
more'it will support. 
But the occupations and professions of 
ity life are more uncertain, changeable, 
tdcidental, and.unfair in remuneratien. 
Cunning, and not talent or honesty; chance, 
aid not skill or capacity, in thie lottery life 
ofthe city, get most of the advantages. We 
hear every where-that trades and 
are ‘overstocked; and in our 
Cafelessness of observation of consequen- 
Ceswhich we will not calculate, little dream 


articles. And in answer to J.8.'T. ‘you 
could not do better than to republish’ an 
extract from the Louisville Democrat, writ+ 
ten by Col. Sanders, of Kentucky, and'pab- 
lishéd in the May No. of the Valley Far- 
mer for 1663. Inmy early days I was ac- 
quainted with Orchard "Grass; and after 
reading ‘the article alluded to I thought it 
would do well in this climate. According 

ly in the spring of 1864 I sent to St: Louis 
for sore seed and sdwed it rather too ‘late 
in the-spring,'on ground too much worn: 
Notwithstanding these two difficulties and 
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the unparallelled drouth jt had to contend 
rith, it. grew well and looked green in the 
fall when, every vestige of blue grass was 
scorched and dried up.. It now looks ei, 
and vigorous... I also. sowed it by  itsel 
and it had no protection from the scorch- 
ing, sun, while timothy and clover which I 
sowed under more favorable circumstan- 
ces were quite a failure ! 
From my little experience with this grass, 
I believe it one of the best grasses we haye. 
It is particularly suited for woodland pas: 
ture, growing better in the shade than any 
other grass. | fully endorse the opinion 
of G, M. C. that we should haye more 
winter pasture. It is altogether cheaper 
than any other food, besides a vast sav- 
ing.in time and feeding. Let us hear from 

ers. H. L, B. 

Howard Co., March 10,,1855, 

For the Valley Yarmer. 
Deep Plowing. 

Mz. Enror,—Dear Sir:——In. view of 
the protracted drouth last Summer | will 
give my experience in the advantages of 
deep plowing which you can dispose of as 
you think proper. , The) piece was , up- 
land raw, prairie,,;The sod, was, turned 
over about fiye inches; my horse team fol- 
lowed with a good two horse plow (one 
that throwed the dirt.well) and threw out 
dirt 4 1-2 inches, making 9 1-2 inches in 
all, Every thirdereundscorn)was dropt on 
the sod and covered by the horse plow.as it 
followed after—the same hand doing the 
dropping, as the horses easily overtook the 
oxen in time to take their furrow, so there 
was no hindering—-the rows were 80 rods 
long, - After planting.and before the corn 
was.up | took.a heavy, harrow and put on 
four horses (oxen, woald do as. well) and 
harrowed lengthwise with the sod, making 
it fine and smooth without interrupting the 
sod, The corn,came, up nice and grew off, 
rapidly.and thebirds could not take it up. 
There was about sixteen acres in the field, 
about ten acres of it.,was served in this 
way, eome on the east side, a like quanti,, 
ty onthe, west, and astrip in the middle, 





and was up a couple of weeks, looking 
fine and flourishing, before we commen. 
ced planting the other, which was not. till 
the first of June and finished on the 8th, 
except the harrowing. . This last stood the 
drouth admirably, did not curl and wither 
up, and made a bushel of good corn ‘fo 
the. shock—corn standing rather thin 
which was an advantage toit. The other 
or first piece hardly made any nubbins on 
the whole piece, a great part of it. died or 
was killed by the chintz bug, which were 
numerous in the neighborhood, and it wag 
so stunted that by the Ist of Sept. it was 
not worth cutting for fodder. ' This ‘stood 
from 3 to 5 stalks in a hill averaging 4 
feet asunder. It was supposed by those 
who saw it on thé 20th ot Jane that it would 
make by far the most ¢orn. E. D.’ 





From the Amertean Phrenological Journal: 


A New, Very Cheap, and Durable mode 
of Building. 


Nature makes ample provision for supply- 
ing evéry want of her creatures. ‘The 
mand for'a nome is a primary, and one of the 
paramount requisitions of every living thi 
and the higher the creature the more imperi- 
ous this demand. Of course mother nature, 
in her ample supply of ‘all’ thé necessities 
of-her children, has by nd means omitted to 
supply ALL MANKIND amply with the materials 
for constructing themselves good houses: 
while Phrenology points out, in its discovery 
of the constructive instinct, ani ample provis- 
ion for manufacturing these materials into 
comfortable dwellings. To what, then, does 
nature point as her leading material for. the 
structure of buildings, both for householf 
and other purposes? 

Not to Wood : because her economy is to 
crowd upon the earth’s surface just 69 masy 
human beings as she can possibly feed, whore- 
as, to appropriate so much land to the igs 
of timber, as will, in ‘all’ coming time, be te 
gees for building purposes, would curtail 
the, number of human beings, for the more 
land there is appropriated to timber, the less 
food can be raixed. / ’ 

‘Besides, timber is perishable,’ so that ‘if 
will take @ great amount of land merely tor 
pair. and rebuild dilapidated structures, 


te nothing of peat new, ones. 

f it is objected that our timber pal on 
‘wild land, not néeded for agrictiltura Lira 
es; I reply this'is' trae now, but will not be 





The remainder was put in with the axe, 


hundred, or certainly a thousand years henos: 
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for by that time existing woodlands will all|throughout the West, reasoned with himself 
peut Of, and also wanted for agricultural thos, “Why will not this coarse gravel and 
purposes, for whatever land will grow build-|lime make good walls?” and reduced the 
hehe Yb taige edibles. reasoning toa practical trial. I have ‘seen 
"Nor it the order of nature that a house|him and eaxmined this mode of structare 
every day rolling down over out|thoroughly, and pronounce it, in my judg- 
g, nor need repairing every few years./ment, every way better than either brick or 
Nature bas, undoubted]y, in providing for this! wood, and yet not one-fourth as expensive, 
home instinct, created some imperishable|The principal expense consists in drawing the 
ding materia], and indestructable by fire.|materials and Jifting the mortar into the 
Wood cannot, therefore, be her primary pro-|walls. Sand sbounds almost everywhere, 
is{OD. Oy ae and can be got—especially coarse gravel— 
is better, yet is liable to many ob- ‘for nothing ; and lime is cheap, say twelve to 
jections. It is too dear. Poor people can‘ |fifteen cents per bushel, unslacked. In’ this 
not & to build with it. Besides, it takes/way, one bashel of lime serves for ‘twenty 
stegular mason to lay them, whereas nature}bushels of gravel, so that 100 bushels of lime 
has obviously provided for every man to ir up 2,100 bushels of mortar, or some 
i own heuse, just as much as to rear his 19,5 cubic feet of wall, which, supposing 
owt fruit, food, etc., eat, breathe, exercise, |your wall is one foot thick— enough doubtless 
o., for himself, and after his own fashion. |for all practical purposes—would build the 
, sun-dried, in israe square blocks, is/outside wall of a huuse thirty feet squere and 
d one of natare’s building materials, twenty feet high; and if the inside walls were 
but of this it is not our present purpose to/eight inches thick, and ruu through the house 
each way, one to form the entry and the oth- 
@ is obviously one of nature’s first pro- jer to divide the house into front and back 
visions for building. Cheap, abounding al-|rooms, it would take only about thirty bush- 
most everywhere, various in quality, sich as/els more, or 130 bushels in all, at a cost of 
valet line of various kinds, etc., indistrue- |less than twenty dollars! And how many 
tible by fire, water, or frost, growing harder |days’ work is it likely to require to slack this 
with agé, and possessing extraordinary cobe-|lime and shovel the gravel intoit, and stir 
sive power, together with many other valuable ep the two together—for no working is’need- 
berties, who can doubt that it should’en-|ed, only mixing—and carry it up into the 
ver ate building materials? And so/walla? Thereare about 3,300 cubic feet of 
itdoes. Yet 1 opine far less than nature de-|mortar. Cannot a man mix and éarry up, on 
igns it should. Mixed with sand ‘jt makes an aycrage, one hundred cubic feet per day ? 
aati ‘which becomes nearly as hard as{f should think he could double this, yet at this 
or even stone, and the older the hard- irate the naked walis would cost thirty-three 
tt, tnd the coarscr the sand used, the strong- dollars for labor—and the commonest labor- 
the mortar. Yet it is used mainly to put/|ér can do it—supposing laber to be one dollar 
together brick, stone, etc. But why not use/per jay; and say, bmw seventeen dollars 
notlar along, and run it into such shapés as|forlime, are only fifty dollars. The chim- 
nits our likin Why not use coarse gravel, neys can be carried up in the wall, as is now 
ad even pebble stones, just as we now use)done in brick walls, and with trifling addition- 
mix them with lime, and put this gravel |al labor, acd with no additional cogtof brick 
fT into our walls, and even compose or/and mortar. The walls of a good sized dwel- 
walls, outside and in, of this material? It/ling-house were put up iu Elgin, Ill., leet 
ls SOlid, indestructible by fire,frost and-water,|year, for about forty dollars, as | was inform- 
laste for gee, is “‘cheap,”’ easily made, can|ed by Mr. Quigley, who was then building a 
be pat ) by any one, and be run into what- |churoh in that place. 
reaps we Tice. Can there, then, be a) “But will it stand?” ask many, half con- 
pal le doubt that this is, after all,nature’s|vinced that there may be something in this 
building material ? Hivery thing about |mode. Milton Academy, the first building 
ibeays, “This is sust the thing. put up in this way, has now stood, without 
id recent experience confirms this verdict. anything on the eutside of it, some six years ; 
J. Goodrich, of Milton Wisconsin, formerly|and not only without ithe least sign of deeay, 
sa county, N. ¥., living on a prai-|but becomes harver and stronger every year, 
* 








‘thinking that ature bad provided |which is known to betrue of all good mortar, 

er building material where timber is thus/{ examined the second building put up in this 
ee that under the praitié soi]|way—a blacksmith shop—with the following 
wd } Which is abput three feet deep, |result: Finding’a flint pebble stone—one of 
Was coarse, clean gravel,and often grav. |the hardest kinds of stone—of the size of # 

» and’ also, that lime abounded /turkey’s egg, which came out of the outer 
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a were ; gence ee 
of the wall, I took a ar and flaked shall give you the result in a fature ‘Humber’ 

\of the Journal sid 


ece after pleas, till I My away 
two-thirds of the stone, meanwile the balance 
retained, its posiiion. unmoved! I then drew 
my hammer—and it was a heavy one—repeat- 

» a6 hard as I could upon the wall, ma- 
king scarcely more indention than upon a 
stone ; 80.1 was compelled toregard the walls 
as even more solid than. brick. Mr. Good- 
rich.said thet for six cents per blow he would 
let a man pound with a sledge upon his _par- 
lor walls, anfi let any one bang away. on his 
blacksmith shop till they were tired, and ad- 
ded that many had done so. Readers will re- 
member that [am stating what] myself saw 
and know. to be true. So certain am I of sue- 
cess, that though my timber wag ordered for 
the house of my life, to be built nearly on. the 


principle mentioned in my ‘*Home.tor_all,’’ |plest evidence of the utility o 


yet] consider this eo much cheaper and bet- 


ter, that 1 have countermanded the , ordor eX: | 


pes for the floor timbers, and by the time this 
icle will be read, shall be, putting up. my 
walls of lime,sand, and broken up slate stones, 
after the plan devel in this artiele. 
bd traveling tres Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, | saw probably one hundred houses 
and some fences—for this.is doubtless the best 
- and cheapest mode of fencing prairies—built 
in this way, and properly put up, they look 
well enough from the road, without anything 
put upon the outside, but, finished off with a 
coat of lime. aadsand, which ean be marbled 
and colored they look splendidly—far. better 
than either wood or brick. Yet this marble- 
ing and coloring ean be dove after the struc- 
ture is completed, as well as at first. 

Some of the houses I saw. were cracked, of 
eourse because the foundation was defective, 
and.brick or stone, will craek under, like cir. 
cumstances, That these cracks were not ne- 
cessary to this mode of stucture is evident, 

* because only two or three of thoge I. examin- 
ed were thus affected. Qne part of the foun- 
dation having settled, of course.no, alterma- 
tive remained but to crack, Yet such cracks 
do less damage than ia brick houses, and are 
easily ong up, and can dy no real injury 
to the strength of the edifice. . The partition 
wulls, it must be observed, go up at the same 
time, and tie the whole building together. 

By this process no lathing is needed, ex- 
cept overhead, for the Loma is slapped 
upon the wall-inside and out. Yet as these 
walls are conductors of both heat and cold, 
as well as moisture, the outaide walls should 
be carried up with én open apace within th 
for dead air, or else be furrowed, lathed, 
plastered inside: yet this isa detail to which 
the mason can attend as he likes : 

Below is an account from Mr. Goodrich 

himself, its inventor. After I have tried it, I 


GRAVEL OR CEMENT BUILDINGS, — 

The following statement of the method and 
jeost of constructing baildings of cement, has 
\Leen kindly furnished us by Mr, J. Goodrigh, 
jwho bas had considerable experience in’ the 
/business, being the builder and proprietor of 
\the greater portion of the beautiful Village of 
| Milton, situated at the head of Prairie du 

Lac, in Rock county, Wisconsin. The sao 
cess he has met with is known {0 many of ow 
\readers who have visited that section of the 
country, as he already has several fine dwel- 
lings, a tavern house, a large block of stores, 
\an_ academy, and various other buildings com- 
iplateds presenting a very pleasing appearance 
from their neat exterior, and frins the am- 
cement in the 
\construction of buildings of all classes; |. 

‘‘My buildings are made of clear, coarse, 
gravel, and common quick-lime. I tse twelve 
iparts of the former to one of the latter; bat 
\if the former is free from dirt, soil, or clay, 
and the lime well burned or fresh, you eannot 
|hit amiss, for it will cement in any propor- 
tion from one pace of lime to one of gravel, 


ime to twenty parts of gravel. 


\to one part of 
|I prefer laying the foundation with stone laid 
in mortar, the same 4s for a brick. ‘house. 
The gravel walls are made of any , thickness, 
according to the size and height of the hous 
\to be built, Lhave made the walls from tea 
\to fifteen inches thick in my buildings, For 
,ourbing we use pine. plank, straight grained, 
\one and a half inches, thick, and twelve inth- 
\ee wide, and. haye, enough to curb all the 
,walls around the building at once. The higes 
yare held up by narrow strips of boards, 
rap endways and tacked with a nail to thé 
yplank at or near each end. . The planks are 
eld tegether by, clamps, made. of, pieces of 
iscantling. some two feet long, with . strong 
)pins put in far enough apa to. include, the 
jthickness of the wall, and also the two curb- 
\ing planks... These clamps are hung over th? 
\top edges of the planks, and said pins bang 
jdown.on, each side to hold them fog ’ 
\while.a small stick, as long as the wall. 
ithick,.is placed between the planks and. im: 
mediately under the clamps, to hold the wy 
;per part of the planks.apart. As the wall rit 
es the lower edge. of the planks,lap on the 
former layers, 90 a8 be keep the bottom right 
Weuse 4 plumb; which is indispensibly nece- 
gary, to ony op the walltrue. The wind 
frames and door frames ought to be as wide 
. pe walk is pour and a pore 
ick, framed ther, grooved an 
the face side eg in the stoppers to hold the 
sashand tabbeted. For the doors to B 
they need no caseing, which lessens the cost 
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by N¢ find it altogether stronger and more ap- 
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ds, much. The joists are put into|plicableto building than brick walls. Hav- 
i. the same as brick walls, ence you|ing Occasion to tear dewn a portion of one of 
“geed..n0 post sills or beams. I'make flat roofe, our walls which had been up some six weeks, 
“g0)a8 to not Reed Sny shag or rafters, ‘bare-/we found it far more difficult to do so ‘than 
ty Jetting the Mea ive a pitch of ‘half inch/to teardown a brick wall which had been 
. ot, which i8 sufficient to ‘cause’ the built nearly ‘a year, although the morter had 
“water to run off Inail on to these joists|/bardly began to attain ite ultimate adhesive- 
traight-edged pine boards, and plaster ot/nesé and solidity. The wall in question was 
two inches thick of grayel mortar, so as to/also only eight inches thick, which is of course 
‘pake it fire proof. ‘Then on the top’ of this,|the thinnest wall that can be made of brick; 
7 ping a6 it beeomes dry a coat of tar; them/and in general we would pronounce eight ‘in- 
iift on sand, which mukes it hard as it settles|ches abundantly thick for an inside wall of 
into the tar; then another c>at likewise, and |any house unless its size was truly enormous, 
_df itleaks, several coats of tar and sand until /designed for domestic purposes, and deem one 
bis water tight. This soon becomés ‘very/foot abundantly sufficient for the outside 
“Dar a solid, and it is cheaper than sany/walls. 
éovering Ihave yet found, and apparently) Secondly, asto the materials. Ou? don 
arable, I carry up the wall still higher than|house was built upon a knoll or eminéhoe 
the roof, so as to carry a balustrade in any formed of slate rock, some portions of Which 
shape that taste may dictate. These walls|had to be dug away to the depth of from one 
ae tough and uninviting to the eye, but ean|to six feet. Of course a large amount of this 
easily be made smooth and level by planioring slate rubbish was thrown up, and @ifferent 
ona coat of coarse sand and lime, say one of fram the method laid down in the former ar- 
the latter to eight of the former and floated |ticle we em leyéd this slate rubbish in place 
onto level up. Then a fine coat, say half /of'sind, and out of this formed a great part 
ime and balf sand, put on with the trowel|of our walls. Our mode of prucedure was 
aod brash, which makes s hard finish for both |this: first taking three barrels of unslucked 
oulside and in, Then whitewash two er three/lime and wetting and slacking it and ky we- 
ee fresh lime and you have a beau-|ter reducing it to a thin and crea m-like ¢on- 
‘tiful white finish which is both imposing and |sistency, we added fifteen barréls of abd, 


inviting to the eye. though these barrels were hardly as largé as 
“The cost of these walls will be about one- 





those of the lime, and added sofficient water 
‘Of the cost of brick; say from five to six|to allow the whole to ix or temper easily. 

n rt a ea before they are plaster- pAfter such tempering, beginning at one side 
,M, inclading lebor and material, bogrd, etc.,/of the bed, we would throw on @ barrel’ of 
pug be put.up by any common la- /this slate rubbish, then a*shovel or two of 

prer, if he can make the wall straight and/this lime and sand, then another barrel of 
ib, Ifthey are builtin the early part/rubbish, and another two or three shovels of 
eseason, and of good material, they are/this mortar, until we had put on thirty-five 
piure to stand; but they do not become hard /or forty barrels of the rubbish ; then begin- 
i Stone at onee. ‘This hardening process 'ning at the end of the mortar-bed where we 
OW but sure. The carbonic acid which'left off, one man would wet and shovel over 
driven off from the lime, by the burn- ithese materials until they were wéll'intermix- 
Jn the kiln, returns through the atmos-/ed, and throw them into a wheelbarrow, from 
ein the same quantity, and re-unites| whence they were wheeled to the walls and, 
the lime in the wall, and this converts the|if not too high, thrown directly into the box- 
inte stone again; and asthe gravel is|ea; and, if too bigk for that, would be shov- 
tone, it of SbtaNe alt heuaunee stones or rock/eled into 9 small mortar-bed, say four by 
Will be as durable as time. In fact, you|eight feet, on legs, thus raising it from six te 








“mn break the. pebbles of gravel with a ham-/eight feet, and from this shoveled into the 


"Freeport Journal. course évery time it was shoveled only still 

ver Hana —- farther tempered or mixed these materials 
THE GRAVEL WALL MODE OF BUILDING, “ |and made them the better, and while the bed 

Pe et article on this mode of building, in! was being thrown into the boxes, from twen- 





Marbefore it will loosen them from the|boxes, constituting a layer on the walls. Of 
Ww. 


omer number, awakened considerable in-jty to thirty barrels uf large stones were 
it.andas we have made some rednal throit in’ along with it. thus making some 
Sperithents touching if, jt is due to the read- eighty orninety barrels of stones, rabbish and 
this 'yolame to. give them a few of the/sand forthree barrelé of lime, or about thir- 
of our own pe) age in this ‘matter.|ty to on¢, and this my own experience re- 
as to the solidity of the structure. igards as abtndantly sofficient; at all events I 
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am Willing to put my walle, for sélidity, in 
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». contrast with any I have ever seen,construc-, timbers broke off with the pressure and 
. bed of wood, po or brick. Ida faaty sur- the wall remains perfectly eatia, No Pall ot 
prising to see how tightly those slate. stones! coarse needs stronger trial than this, for {fs 

are bound, even where only a small portion) green a wall will bear so mach, what Will the 

Of them is attached to the wall, Of course|same wall bear when fully consolidated, for % 
. the whole strength of the wall depends op the; becomes harder and still harder for ecightomn 

lime. At first I employed a greater quantity;and even twenty years. 
of lime, relatively, than, mentioned abeye,| , Thirdly, as to the expense of these walls, | 
but I made up my beds in the proportion|cennot give those details on which my judg. 
above stated and deem the lime abundantly! ment is based, but that judgment is thet 
sufficient ; at the same that I acted partially! can be built five times as eheap a8 wood 
upon the advice of many of my friends,|eight times as cheap as brick or stone, Al. 
I erred on the side of teo much lime rather} most the.entirecost is labo, and after one 
than too little. I should add, that as this) has acquired sufficient experience to knowhow 
slate rubbish was shoveied up on the floor to work the mortar in those beds economieal- 
preparatory to be thrown into the beds, onejly, it is perfectly surprising how much a giy. 
man stood upon the pile with » light sledge'en amount of labor will accomplish. hi 
hammer pounding it in order to. save sand.|can be seen at once from the fact that it 
What is required is that there be a regular|consists mainly in shoveling the coarsest ma- 
gradation from finer partieles to coarse oneg,| terials, for it is shoveled into the mortar-beds, 
and so up to stones as large as can well be in-| worked mainly by the shovel, and shoveled in- 
closed in the boxes. It is obvious that the, to the boxes, instead of being carried there in 
amount of sand and also of lime should be|hods. A man will shovel to a given height s 
made in prroutics to the fineness or coarse-|far greater amoant of matter than he ¢an car- 
ness,of the materials employed, or thus, sup-|ryon his back; or thus, suppose 4 given 
pose a quartof fine stand is to be fitted for a| amount of mortar is to be shoveled twenty- 
wall, all the particles of this sand must. be| one feet—a man can easily shovel seven feet 
coated with lime in order to give that adhe-|—let him then shovel from the ground intos 
sive power, but suppose a stone the same bulk} box, from that into another and from that ia- 
is to be fitted for a wall, it has only to. be|to a third, or let three men, ono in ench of 
coated, so that it requires the merest particle; these boxes, shovel this mortar twenty-one 
of lime, compared with the same balk of} feet high, and sechow much more epi {the 
sand, therefore inas mach as our materigis| would accomplish it than to carry it b , 
were so largely composed of slate stones;less| for in the former case they have only thesim- 
lime was requisite. In frequent instances, | ple mfMferial to lift, and lift it very advante 
these flat slate stones, wide bat thin, as they] geously, while in the other case they are obli- 
were thrown promiscuously into the boxes gedto carry their bodies in addition every 
would form vacuums, but instead of injuring|/time them they carry say fifty or eighty 
the wall, | considered this beneficial, becanse, poands of this material. 

it furnishes a place for the plastering to fas-| nthe article already published it is statdl 

ten on, or even, if there should be occasional) that the main expense of the building wa 

holes in the walls, what barm can result there-| hauling sand; in my own case I haye 

from,. We omitted to mention in the proper, overcome this difficulty by employing the ms- 

place afew facts touching the strength of our, terials dng out of my foundation in place of 

walls. Onan eight inch wall before it, had)sand,. Some of my neighbors facetiously al 
been finished two weeks, we placed a mortar-|led these piles of rabbish and slate intermiz- 
bed into which were put one hundred. and fif-|ed withlarge stone and small, Fowler’s brie 
ty barrels, each barrel containing nearly a/‘‘Very well,’ l replied, “it makes @ 
bushel of this mortar and slate, together with) wall than any other kind of brick, sad as 
several barrels of water, without any rops,teath the gost. It looks rough now, but was 
underneath. Here then were og tons) till my walls are finished, and you could m0 
placed upon some ten. feet of an eight inch tell the difference between it and the best 
green wall, a greater weight by many. fold) brick in looks, and I will guarantee that # 
than would be placed upon it. in the ordinary) willbe more solid,” 

use of a house. To further aidirg the reader to form an 

Upon a foot wall, we placed within three|timate of the laber required, I will add th# 
days after its completion, and it was eomple-|five days’ work put up a wall forty fret ee 
in three days from being started, it being} eight inches wide and nine feet bigh, incist 
nine feet high, several tons of the slate rub-|ing the laying out of the wall, and the aw 

bish, say from ten to fiftcen, and before this) tion of the guides, and all bat one fourth of 4 
wall had been completed a week, it was load-| day of this work by hands employed at twelve 
ed so heavily that at least a dozen of the floor’ dollars per month; though it should be added 
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that this ras the wall torn down, moved a without these new lights.” So they did. 








ae inj foabe ‘annorials: had only. to, beHAd} ott.” They puld 25eeutra takertor, 
a? ; on e) car. y ‘gents a letter for 
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and then shoveled back into the boxes, ood with shear ‘steel axes ; F yore 
; 17 of the next volume of the Jour- [with wrought iron forks; out their ‘rye 
ightom pal will e: know the full amount of this ‘sidklés; mowed with English 3 and 
eee of building when my house is comple- {plowed with a strap iron plow.’ ‘ fed 
Hana" “(Hogs to 200 pounds, and ‘thought that ‘some 








iM : QS bing a pte about ; ie crowed any 
J er @ five hundred pound steer. ather 
ato A Dispute about It. and Grandfather were good men, and knew 
a al ‘Book. Farming won’t pay.”’ How do/sdme things better than their boys do; but 
hay ime you know that ave you tried it yourself |their boys know ‘some things which’ they 
ow how and failed in it gf de you spit out a preju- didn’t, and he’would bea sap ‘head -who 
omieal- dice for whieh ¥ have no particular reason? /should merely act their lives over agains “In 
hb fh. What do you mean by “book farming?” our day we are expected to act according’ to 
4 gr Doyou intend to say that because knowledge our circumstances, and not according to theirs. 
that it is pee it is'no longergood for any-|Had Father and Grandfather known what you 
seat tha- thing? f you-learn.a thing froma book, is /do'or may know, they would not have acted 
ar-beds, t therefore of Jess value than if you received |as you do; for their acts would have befit- 
veled in- from your neighbor? . If your boys have/|ted their times. 
‘there in been at school and have learned anything, it} ‘What do those city fellows know?’ Not 
height a has been from books. If you gave them no mach, perhaps. They only claimto know what 
dan oar- books, wah ger no knowledge. Men who they have learned ; and any man has a right 
a given learn the facts of science, do it from books; |to do that. What they have learned has been 
twenty- those who learn'the news, do it from news- in the country where you are. They still seek 
sven feet » What iethere about farming that its |to be instru by you that they may seutter 
nd inté s < osahiar be printed? If one man fats/it’ abroad for others. Do not disappoint 
n that in- his pig in half the time his neighbor does and |them by withholding your stock of kno 
each of him twice as fat, cannot that be printed |—Prairie Farmer. 
on here be 508 — a. a popes 
they é 8:6 loo nto the matter learn " From the Brunswicker. 
do it?° Id farm ect? anid if not, | 
Ci wise bemsde beter i Fire Proof Buildings, 
advante- Book farming will pay. It has paid; it) During the present year, several millions of 
are Obli- dove pay, and itis going on stillto pay. It/property have been barnt up in the United 
ion every may not pay you. You may be too stupid or |States—a total loss to the country; and bear- 
or eight! too prejudiced, or too contrery to profit by|ing se hard on the Insurance Companies that 
aby magn’s experience. Or 1 may be a man/many of them have failed. ‘The nation is this 
- fn stata pl vy jadgment so as to be independent of |much peorer; and many prosperous people 
ding wa men’s opinions or practices, andthough |have been ruined. And this state “of thi 
6 net learned much from books may learn from |will continue while we build sweh' ‘fire 
g te me observation-and reflection. If this is true, you|as ate now putting ap in Branewick. ' Blaff 
pled of ty give your experience to others. city has been destroyed twice in about twelve 
‘ously oul farming will pay,, The Stock men of|months; and all over the country, fires break 
4 , land have made themselves rich, and out in our woeden towns, and run like towns 
er’s brick: é es known all over the world, by/|were prairies. Welay the blame ‘to careless 
¢ a betle education, put to practiee. Asmuchas|persons and wicked incendiaries. But the 
and as tire is better and more sound and re- /fault is our’ 6wn—and the evil will never be 
) but wait y and honored now in this'country |remedied by the vigilance of polices, nor the 
sould Bot than it was thirty years'ago, it has been made |punishnient of prisons, till ‘we ercet building 
he best of by books. Itwill pay the man who will|that cannot burn. Oar brsiness houses oa 
ee that # mink, fod who hassense enough to separate |to be as indestruetible as our streets. 
thatwhich is reasonable and applicable to/|natare furnishes us the materials for brick, 
rm an é- hiscircumstances from that which is mere |stoné and iron stractures everywhere. 
11 wad thst and‘‘bosh,” A man who believes all| ““Look’at'the cities of Europe.’ They never 
tet be hears, is a fool; so is he who trusts im-|heve fites in Liverpool, Londen and Paris: 
7h, inelad- ‘al! he read#. Books are not invent-| And there their tenements will last for eenturies, 
1 the éree ‘to fake the of sensé and judgment :|L,ok at the old brick‘ houses in Albany and 
fourth ot * ape to aid and instruct them. Soherioptady New York, which are as durable 
“Father and Grandfather farmed |as rock; an Took at the old stone houses along 
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Fo Me TELCO LOT Salm aa ean aren “ee f ate 
ihe Hudson river, which have stood since shel... Azioms.in Sheep Husbandry, 

} Revolution. al Gop ae a It. is 'an éxiom’ of good shepherds that 
pai yoy aca Fegan HEL yp i, sheep should never be permitted toga 
tae tee bay! ph Companies, |P°Or 1 the fall, Hence, as the feed he: 
bat Aap stevie five leas, comes short and frost bitten, special care 
the growing evils of ineendiarism., 1'am/should be given to the flock, and heré th 
surprised thet ali the agricultural and utilita-|fagmer often finds himself at a loss, 
rian. papers do not teem with articles on the| wishes te spare his store of fodder as long 

et, We have no estate in-houses,..till/as he can, and, indeed, while, the ground 
lands they.are made, indestrustible. Andi, bare, sheep care little for hay, unless 


aes Sear be ee gra in:Bronawiok, 9nd| shut entirely from grass: Between re 


shou! ch. us} necessary TOE and grass,” sheep often'lose an amount 
- as ee: Wee flesh: which they are pany to regain 
than railroad or steamboat stock. Por with- |through the.winter.. A. good plan: nowis 
ontfire prof stores, mere had better to give the best food.to be had, yard them 
be ina ‘den of thieves;’ and the most energetic! on cold or stormy nights; feed them.ons 
man sare either ground down, with insuranee little good hey or sheaf eats'in the mom: 
taxation, or ruined.in an hour by the devour- ing, and let ‘them’ tun daring’ the ‘day if 


’ aaindoe learn that a,fire proof row of phe. werathes, “is, suiicyoatty | thogeiete, 


brick buildings will ge upin this town next| Remember that they need dare and atten. 
ar, They will be ‘real estate,’ and cheapest tion, and they, should be, kept in as good 
the long run. ‘They will give character to | condition as possible, use yonr-ewn judg: 
Brunswick; and those who occupy them will ment as to the means to bo seanglegede 
feels certainty nag I in their business). Another axiom is, never. tolet 
sxtengementa, whigh will Jead to their; own iro, poor in innter. Tt is very hard wor 


Reaper eevi the peompert pata sompanien to récruit and bring ‘up a ralf-statved 


rance failures!—that will be a proud era. sheep, even when not diseased, and offen 
Let it be annopnced from the stump; and|when the warm days of spring come, they 
ached from the pulpit, and heralded from|fail ones by..vme, » gareless; farmers’ 
e press, till 1#bedomes 'W *Axed'fadt’ in the/back lots are strewn with.scattered crow 
minis of the people, anda {manifest destiny.”| baits. Phe best. remedy is to keep then 
ib “ beiwerth more to ve than she AMDEES | 4 om ‘getting poor.’ “If one havea large 
onda md pease atthe Fandaied flock, the sheep should be classed off éar- 
—p ly in winter, into smaller floéks, accord- 
A Suggestion. ing to their age and strength, and then be 
The use of gas ter, to preserve plants from fed vain! ton If., they, once get poor, 
insects, appears to be attracting general at- |. little grain seems to have no good effect, 
ion. |. We baye noticed several statements, | hut » litthe grain given to sheep in good 
ore, aacidentally, she odor of this substance rder, will assist y ood dealin kee 
ind. the offeet of keeping planta. tree trom in,| (reer: Will usin & goo! Weal in ke mt 
sects. In.one.inatance.the plants were water-|{hem so. It js a pleasant business to 
ed. from caske in which this gas tar had beep|2 fine flock of sheep in steady cold wer 
previously kept; in another, the rafters of a/ther, while nothing can be moré unpleas- 
green,house.had. been painted with the tar tojant than the care.of a poor, balf-starved 
e them;.and in another, the tar, in a| flock, in the tryingweather of March and 
a ¢ . 
which it-did offestnally, iby as this gaa hat ype way i- ere le wr 
water not have.the effect of preventing the fe at any season’ of the ‘year. Wool 
tavages of the,eureulio, if sprinkled; over the|*4¢ axiom in sheep husbandry.—” 
es,a+ the proper aenson?. If it has.such an| Grower, 
jeob in. gr ses, jt. may be supposed 
it, would be as effectual out-of doors. Is} _.Jt is observed, shat the most cenaserigns.st? 
not worth  trial?,.. It should only be tried|generally the Jeast. judicious, who Danis 
bean oare, of the.ter, and not the tar itself,|nothing to recommend themselves, will 








would be apt to kill both tree and insect| finding fault with others, No man enyies the 
at the same time. merit of another who has enough of his ow? 
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‘Remarks. for the Month. 
of Re gardener should now be very. ag- 
(tive and prepare his, grounds for planting 
and sowing the, more handy vegetables, 
in the month, indeed, in this latitude, 
much oughtalready to, be dome, by way.of) 
preparation. Ip the region, stretching 
fro the. 37th tothe. 41st degrees.of Jlati- 
tudeswitbin whieh most of our readers re- 
tideythere may.be .a difference of two 
weeks in, the seagon ; but.by adapting our 
ifemarks, to a medium line between these 
two.parallelis we shall we shall not be for 


ColilsRotire! AP your'e itoines dine 
are of sufficient size, you may #etthem oat 


‘this motith: "In preparing théground 
‘Mor em, be site to give the bed ‘you allét 
for their growth ‘a full dréssing of tanure , 
dig ft déeply and rake’ thoroughly’ ‘every 
few feet, so as to-have the soil in’ fine tilth; 
your gtétnd thus “preparéd; ‘set’ Gut ‘your 
plants about ‘the’ same distance” as ‘cab- 
bage plants are usally placed. ' 

Ifyou have no plarits set out anit ‘desire 
to grow some’ cauliflower’, sélect'a spot of 
loamy soil, on a‘ wart ‘border ‘facing ‘the 
sduth, manure'it with stable dung, ‘say 
‘about two or three inches ‘deep, and dig 


‘tat in at least a spade’ deep, rake “as You 























gut ofthe way, for any region, 

ig Wedo not think except where very early’ 
gegetables, are desired, that much is gain-| 
of by planting much in the garden, before 


go so as to pulverize the soil, then sprévth 
(thereon about an inch in-depth of well rot- 
téd’ manure, rake that‘in freely, then sow 
your cauliflower seed; rake ther ‘lightly 
find ‘pat the earth ‘with the’ back ‘of your 


thie coming is.of April... A week of May 
a spade.” Should the weathér prove dry, 
meshes will bring, things formard., more water so as fo never let the plants suffer from 


fthandall.the month of March, and seed 


drought. ‘This attention)to watering’ “mast 


planted, before, the, ground is well warmed be attended to in ‘their after culture, as 


does.ne cgme up so evenly por..g 
asthat. planted later in the seas- 


“°l there are but few vegetables:so liable to in 
jurefrom drought as the cauliflower. Oc- 


90 seven if comes,up at all, which. is off casional’ waterings ‘of ‘soap suds improve 


course somewhat doubiful. The garden- 
er, whether, he makes his garden his sole 


their growth wonderfully, so will soot<tea, 
made in'the proportion’ of one'’gallon of 


employment, of bagrit #4, an sppendage.to s00t toten gallons ‘of water. 


his farm, .should strive rather to havea 
good garden than.an early one, And par- 
didularly in heavy Jand, if the soil is pre- 
maturely, worked, it is apt to retain traces 


Setting out Cabbage Plants-—If ‘you 


have’ been provident enough to provide 
yourself with cabbage plants, set them out 
early this month. 


In the first place séleet 


of it, and remain stubbora throughout the e suitable bed ‘of deep loamy: maziute it 


season; it is, therefore better to defer labor heavily. dig i . 
y, dig it up nicely. to the full depth 
enonehavils uptil.is ia, suficient|y dry. to of the spade, being careful to rake it well 


erumble. 


as thespring progresses. “Then set out 


obiie sakes is Son granted apt. AFery., MOAR your plants’about ‘two feet each way, keep 


aha reads the. Valley.,Farmer has deter, 


them clean and ‘water in dry seasons, and 


mined this year to have a garden—a good you carinot fail to’have an early supply of 


euden—a garden totally unlike 


be maa of words but not of deeds,” 


ff whom it df said he 


“le ike « garden full of woods.” 


collards and well headed cabbages. 


Sowing Cabbage Seed.— \f you have no 


‘early plants, prepare abed as we havead- 


* And” having made these remarks, we)vised’for’caulifiowers, and sow two, or 
will now—rs thie is one of the most impor- |three kinds\of early cabbage weed ; water 


months of the whole year to ‘the gar- 





the plants in dry weather and they ‘will be 


t 
tee node following directions| fit totransplant in five or six weeks. The 
/eerlier the better you attend to this; if pos 


the American Farmer : 
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1 nea eae 

sible, get your seed, sowed the first week 
sim thie; month, / e yaa 

ipo Peas+—Deill ime few rows. of peas the 
first of this .m and.continue todo. so 


at intervals of a week throughout the month. 
y > Brussels, Sprouts.—Prepare a bed of 
good loamy soil, by manuring heavily,dig 
in the, manure.a spade deep, rake well, 
then broadogst pretty, liberally with a com- 
post formed,of. 7 parts rotten manure and | 
part ashes, rake,thatin. pretty thoroughly ; 
\then sow your seeds, rake, it lightly, and 
rollor pat thebed with.the back of a shov- 
lor spade, and,,in’ two;months you will! 
have aplentifal supply of most delicious 
sprouts or greens either for table or mar- 


hoe and hand. Sow early this month, in 
& bed well manhred) anc well: prepared 
Strawberry Bedg,—-lf your straw 

beds haye not already been attended to, 
forthwith “aive’“them riéatly’ Cleaned of 
weeds and‘ runners ; manure between the 
lrows with well rotted manure, which should 
be ‘raked, and have ‘@ covering’ of long 
straw placed over it, for the treble purpose 
of kéeping’ Gowf the ‘growth of weeds, 
maintaining moisture in the soil, and pre- 
serving the fruit from’ ‘grit. ‘While ‘your 
‘vines’ are in blossom, have a care that they 
do not suffer from “drought: To’ prevent 
this, it will be well in dry weather ‘to water 
them freely about three times a week.” If 





Brogoli,+Prepare a bed as recommen-| 
ded for Cauliflowers.and sow Brocoli seed. 
, | Beans,--Plant beans, of kinds,, during 
this month... If their planting be timed at) 
intervals.of .a week, during this and the! 
ensuing month, a continuous .supply may! 
be secured throughout the season. 

. Radishes.--Bow Radish seed every few! 
days during the month. 

Letiuce.—The same advice as given 

for Radishes will answer for Lettuce. 
_, Small Salading.—Sow the seeds. of all 
‘kinds of small salading early this. month, 
and continue todo so throughout the month 
at intervals of a few days. 

Spinach.+No ene. should consider,his' 
garden complete. without having a com- 
partment devoted to the culture of this ex- 
cellent, vegetable. , lts effects upon. the 
system are cooling, refreshing and gently; 
@periant, while its. flavor and taste is as 
generally approved; and what is still a 
feather in,its cap, if we may express our- 
selves, is the fact that it may be eaten.by 
persons .in sickness, while many, other 
vegetables are. prohibited. 

» The neatest way. of growing it, is-to cul- 
tivate it invdrills, about half an inch. in 
depth, nine inches apart. ‘Theseed should 
besown thin; and when.the plants are a 
few./inches high they are to be thinned 
out so. ag tostand about six inches asun- 
der, They mustbe kept, clean with the 





| 





pag. 


you desire fine large berries, add a gallon 
of soot to thirty gallons of water, and wa- 
ter them with the decoction, taking care al- 
ways ‘to hold the ‘nozzle of the w 
spout sufficiently low to avoid touching the 
flowers. To best way to prépare this de- 
coction ‘of'soot, ‘is to tie the soot up ins 
In'this way you may: fill the ‘barrel 
contaifiing the soot up a second time. 

© Wiparagas' Béeds.—If' you~ have not 
dotié 80 already, givé your asparagus beds 
& top dressing of mantire, which should be 
forked" in, then’ strew salt all over the 
bed, 80 as to whiten the entire surface. 
Salt-is one of those ingredients on which 


'this root delights to feéd, and is never ap- 


plied without resulting benefits. 
Gooseberries—Currante.—Either the 
bushes or cuttings’ of these: may now be 
set out ; the sooner the better. 
Egg-plants.—The seeds of thie vege 
table for @ late crop; should'be sown very 
early this month. Select a spot on a warm 


border, mantre it liberally, dig it deep, 


rake it fine, and'sow theseed thinly, rake 


them in lightly, and ‘pat the ‘earth with the 


back of your spade. Wheti the plan 


come up, should the weathér prove dry, 


water every second or third day. In six 


or seven weeks the plants will be ready for 
transplantation. 


Setting . out Tomatoes,—If you, have 


plants.set them, out the first good season. al- 
ter the weather. shall have become se’ 
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be oad be the meal ‘pine ‘them three 
"a d that has ‘been 
‘boty. ray te! Avery and well. worked,’ both 
‘omens plowing and harrowing. 
ts become well set, dust them free- 
with ashes and ‘plaster, equal quantity 
mA each. Ifthe weather should prové ‘ary. 
water the plants.every other day ; and. in 
~agukiviting them be sure to keep down the 
ofe every thing like weeds and 
until the vines begin to bloom, when they 
must be, left.undisturbed to fruit. 

noes Tomato Seed.—In the first week 
‘Of this month, select‘a good ‘piece of loam 
ona border facing the south, and sow to- 
mato seed for alate crop... Manure and 
e the well, and treat the 
‘plants as advised for cauliflowers. Should 
‘ plant assume a sickly hue, treat them 
‘to a decoction made thus : put half a bush- 
el.of horse dung into a barrel, fill that up 
with water, then put a pound of sul- 

phur and a halfa gallon of soot into a bag, 
sink that in the barrel, and after letting it 
stand ¢ day, water the tomato plants with 


“the'liquor ; this’ barrel will bear filling up} 


* two.or three times. 

Ag you set out your plants, immerse the 
roots and stems into the consistency of 
cream, made of two parts soot and one flour 
of sulphur. This will not only ensure 
healthful action to the growth of the plants, 
but secure them against the attacks of the 
“out and grub worms, which so frequently 
undo im a night’‘what has been done the 
previous day. 

Carrots, Parsnips, Beets.—Drill in 


“sine rows of each’ of these roots at the be- 


ginning of this month for early use—your 
main. crop for winter consumption had bet- 


tion of the seed that the: aa ripe 
moderately mellow, © (0 
Sowing Onions.—If you did. indt io 


Affer|onion seed last month, doso the.beginning 


of this. Select a mellowloamy»bed, eever 
it about two inches deep. with well rotted 
manure, dig it in spade deep, rake ifine- 
ly asthe work progresses; » This done; lay 
off your bed, into beds 4-feet with) alleys! 1 
j\foot wide between them,: make drills 1-2 
inch deep, sow your)seed .and cover, with 
the rake, Should the weather be dry} wa- 
ter the Leds to force the. germination of the 
seed, so also in times of drought, water the 
plants during their growth, and you will not 
fail to have mild, well sized onions. . .« 

Leaks.—The. seed of . this «vegetable 
should be sown early this month. 

Seed Onions should be set outthis month. 

Garlic, Shallots, Chives.—These should 
oe planted in the beginning of the month, 
the earlier the better. 
Sage and Thyme may be eoune outs or 
the seed sown in the beginning ofthis 
month. 
Early Turnips.—Prepare:s bedby ma- 
nuring it with well rotted manure, digit in 
a spade deep, rake as the work proceeds, 
that done, top dress with acompost formed 
of six parts rotten manuré and two: parts 
ashes, rake that well in; then sow Early 
Dutch, Early Stone or Early. Queen. tur- 
nip seed, rake it lightly in and press down 
the ground with the back ofa shovel. 
When the plants first come up,’ sprinkle 
fish oi) over them and dust them with plas- 
ter every morning until they get into. the 
rough leaf, and you may calculate upon a 
good bed of early turnips. Should othe 
plants stand too thick, thin them out so as 


ter be delayed until the beginning of next |to stand 6 inches apart, and give them two 


month. 

Celery. itegare a bed and sow eelery 
seed. Select a good rich loamy spot. ma- 
Rure iv liberally. and dig and rake it well ; 
then sow the seed, rake them in lightly and 
Pat down the earth with the back of'a spade 
ot shovel. Treat the bed to frequent wa- 


terings both ‘before and after the plants 
‘©ome up. 


itis important to the germina- 


or three workings with the hoe. 
Salsify.—Prepare-a bed by manuring, 
digging and raking, and sow‘a few roots of 
this excellent root. 

Parsley.—Sow the seed of this pot-herb 
early thie month. 

Rhubarb or Pie-plant-—-You may set 
out the plants of this vegetable or sow the 
seed during the first ten days of this'month | 
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[Hots Badd ish.—In' the »beginning of} Orchards, Apples, anh o Mackay, 
the month set out a bed of this ‘exeellent}.. David, I.em,, 
, 4 /boginess. In twen yrone ne pay Me eet iS 





won diment. v1 

Paaebeh Mai: ‘nen! gine SST, pee 
ac an oa a ee 

oN Potatoe 7) ti an ° im i 

Ad chia enle trootu: i "pring, od ph on Sihie that rate Kia lo a 
(2! OlbrdsaisSiw the seed. of this vegetable) co” oda nacide you osppoesic te bones 


(between the Istiand 16th of the month, 1df alt theop-applest I tell you what itis De- 
&-1 Red Peppers.~—-About the 20th of this}vid, we must wind “MUrebott will ew 88 oF 


dior sow your pepper seed. we shall break fat. IL grow it, 
OC , but nobody buy it, a few peat ence. 
mbereiandSqudshes may be plant-| qi, prégiibeticstida ia ‘tiale roses than 


oéilthe inet week: in: this month in the open eo eure asensible man engaged 
agro: . eaing solo dra for sale in Ca 


on en » and no doubt pe eaker hon, 
Garden Fenitenotge praning neces- ire i emtont P 


the days oft 
sary may be performed. ‘in the beginning! y 65 well nigh ‘num Brottier Dana 
clefthie month.) | however, was of a different opinion: | Heidi 
GrapesCuttings may: atill be planted,|not, believe it) was so, easy to overstock. 


b market with such fruit ag no other, than 
ae yc agg pe ate erican soil and climate can prodace. He 


pe . , 
out, provided-both the one’ or the other be , \ 

‘oe inh bginng oh nn. hs yu aces a 
best manure for grape wines’ would. bea Sieee whieh would beso) unsaleshle, 


vedmpost fotmed of 4 parts mold rts, and the business so unprofitable, the owner 
‘ say So%e could have no desire to Dlant more OF better, 


ashés and 5 parts bone shavings or bone 
earth, to be thoroughly mixed together, Ssgolabia thehestosds shal ipyracaaiy 
a Reddpg?cens may be taken up and. trans- Hy contined until the dawning pf the day wae 
‘planted during the first Week inthis month,! more visible in the horizon, 


they. must upplied What has been, the result! A sale of 0, 
ore paaicagen with! water -du- nl apple trees and 7,000 of other ‘fruits du 
ng t 


ving the season. ‘ é planting season of last-year, and the 
aSheubbery:of all kinds may be trans-|prospect ferthe next equally good. The 
\platited during the first ten days of this;men whe had planted 500 have increased 1,0 


7 ais { obse in water- and seme of them have doubled that tenfold; 
montho. ‘Cure; siiuat be eved in and yet the market is now better than it ever 


cing them in periods of drought until. they! was before for all the ehoice varieties: of vthe 
lare Completely set and commenced.grow-} product of orchard, vineyard, or garde. 
ing: with, strength. 4 Zhe market is not,yet glutted, mor can, it be 


eal : ; : while millions of mout continual! water 
§cedn Henke, 0f ail: kinda, should: be -of- for the cone a fruits which tra 80 ‘id 


eten watered , let the:watering be moderate.|,..44 “ 

" geously with the sour crabs, “five to the 
» oPot «Herbs, Medicinal, Herbs, of. all,pint,?? which filed the market twenty, years 
ckinds, nity be planted: out, or the.seed|ago. _ The market. cannot, be glutted. with 


sown, any time between the Ist end. pth| sek Tenis Oe Ladludee Ppp Rob in, 


cof'the month, E ome 

: Bellefiear, Swaar, Domine, pay a eat vat 

With the.preceeding directions we com- 'ety of other excellent winter nd a gre ory 
mit theeare of thé farmers’ gardens to the} while the luxury-loving mouths of ol 
\@are oftheire exedilent helpmates knowing land are within two weeks (we. have, done 
full well that all that canbe achieved by| weer bag bar ek ag A aby Doe se 
ngland. Nay, no ew- 

well directed | energies will be accom- land and New-York, Tet the ever bearing 
plished by them ; for it is notin ‘the be- trees pf the rich plaing of that once far amay 
dure. of :woman.to. neglect anything i Dea eee Head thea Deyboes “4 <n 
j onnec ut still the market is no 
wWhich.«he contforts of the family may be ited,: nor witl it bey: th Obid, Mien, 


eoncerned. lndiane, TWinois, and Wisconsin, shall pour 
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jn*their golden treasures of golden pippins,): VrraLiry or Garvey Segps.-+Most seed’ 
from their ‘unbounded plains of the richest; will vegetate when more _ a oe old, if 
fraitegrowing land the world ever saw,, while|they were gathered at the aight seasons, and 
thatsame world full of people possess the/ properly preserved. Parsnip seeds quite oft-’' 
ti thy w do for ice, delicious fruits. | én fail,” bat we have used those two and three’ 
i\ vice, therefore is, &s it has always/yenrs old, when: them came: aps well.o «Gabe » 
beet, to ‘every ‘man who owns au acre of tand/den seedashould be gathéred a little previous.) 
—platttrees. D afraid of overstoek- |to full ripeness, anda good way isto, cut up 
ing the market with any kind of fruit, except) the plants+the hest parsnip, carrot and onion 
such 28 your father to grow, and some for instance—and hang them in sheltered pla- 
of aoa jE See because the refined/ces for a week or two, when the seeds will be" 
prowed tastes of tye world demand, and/come plamip and perfect. Then they shotild 
ve, if is procurable, the best that oan|be rubbed ont, and placed in boxes or. 
)wn.— Oswego Journal. and their names and date of raising legibly: 























Bn ! marked them. If not all used the first year, 
curves or Cranparry Vives.—The Bell|¥o™ Will then know. their (age, Seeds thus 
variety, or Egg’ shape is mostly cultivated in|PUt up sheuld be placed in. some dry place, a 
N Janke and usually bears good crops|** °q44l temper Ba1s convenient—sneR . 
astifey ‘grow wild—bat when transplanted|** 4 closet in the centre of the house, br in 
aif cultivated, the berries are large, and ?b°ts in’ the attic, chamber, ‘or workshop 
abuiident, and béars large crops often after where they would be quite likely ‘to remain — 
twodr three, from one. hundred and/S°°4 for many yeéts— NW, By Farmer. + / 
fiftytotwo hundred, and fifty. bushels per ~ 

err ore. hardy, and can be cultivated in any 
oat of the United States. 

The soil best adapted is such as‘ will’ keép 
moist through the dry season; they have 
deen raised on land‘high émough to produce 
corn,and potatoes with a wet substratum un- 
der,the soil, or 9 clay and loam, They will 
rs, ceceed well on dry, sandy, or land liable 
to hike or become hard in dry * weathér—but 
they will produce an abundant'crop 6n poor 

‘lend that will not prodace any other 
valaable crop, or amy wet land after being 
drained, Dry ground should be plowed aad 
Wapered senor 5 in.a swamp where a plow, 

fi york, the tarf or od en be peeled 
Off or 


may be set infall and spring, as early/0#me to bear frait,it was more. produetive 
atti Stina will admit - Tehe’ mide of|than ‘any other bush in the gurden, and the 
May: Moos, tan, or anything to retain the 

m e, 








Cungant Trezi—Having noticed that. cur, 
tant »ushes may, aswell be made trees,ag., 
shrubs; Looneluded to tell 8 how it 
be done... In t of 1_my father . 
commeneed a garden, and among other, ine 
set cuttings for currant bushes. I’ determined’ 
to experiment on One of 'thes¢ cuttings; and 
as it grew, I pinched off all the leaves: except | 
the top tuft, which I let grow. . The cutting. 
was about fourteen inches long, and during 
thé snmmer the sprout from this grew ten 
inehes, |Tho.next. spring I pinched off all the 
leaves to about half way up the first year’s 
owth, 80 as to leave the lowest limb two feet 
om the ground, It branched well and 'be-' 


ty to get the weeds and grass out,/¢ame a handsome little dwarf tree. When it 


fruit — , , = 
would be bebefital ‘around the), [wes less infested with spiders one other 
plant after trasisplanting ; 0 little sand|imsects; hens could not pick off the fruit, and 


ar l ; ass and weeds were more easily from 
Divermet and eprings Wel tepd ho the roots, and it was an diate i ‘ot 


in drill a blemish. Now | would propose thatcarrant 
pga fe oe p Fg agp etn °f cuttings be set in rows about four or five fect 
twe feet Apart. At two feet’ apart each way, | Part each way, (let themmbe long and straight 
it Will take 10,000 plants to the acre. Hoe|9%¢%,) and trained into trees.—Mich. Far. 


them slightly at first, until the roots become teed 
dlinabede oa Begs anp Frorr Trexsi—A writer ina lite 
is = aerate oe a po pene erary journal of Paris, states that the bees 
Thaclars ee nae worse Erie|greatly improve the fractifiestion of frait 
soa wt de Fant Beg ian > ad | EAE in which several hives are 
gah Ay ca whole ground in two or three opt, lwp geodison mare.frsit, Goan tans ia 
t hike p Ais Meal sewed a Ayia which there.are none. Inthe province on the 
preg: ote pired st pr RE. °*| Rhine, the fruits are more abundant and finer ‘ 
nab! ee nr" svoregs— 4 En 2°67-) than any other part of Germany, and there it 
is the custom to keep large qantities of bees. 
Plants too, which bees visit, thrive better in 
the neighborhood of hives. 








Great mental endowments do not suppose 
the absence of bad passions. 
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ea oon tein Squashes. 
As soonas the'groundis Warm enough 
al quick., dae wch 2, I dig, ona 


southern ¢ holes two feet deep, 
andstwo feet aparteach way, excluding 
the bottom soil, and ‘retaining the top. 


The holes should be filled within ten in- 


out. A heat from 7 


sprinkled,.morning. and evening in’ fine 
wedtions with water of Mecmmiivenine 


vatice in growth, ‘since: ow’ more 


chiés of the top with well” rotted ‘hop or |sture. | 
stable manure ; the foriner’! prefer. Phe Mold may be added-as -the: 'plants.ade:, 
h “should then b 


en be filled. up with’ the 
topsoil taken out and be atiowit to, re- 
main three or four days till the hills are 
thoroughly warmed before | planting the 
seed, Care should be taken to plant the 
séeds at the depth 'to insure their 
coming Up—in a warm, ‘dry'soil from two 
tothree inches, in. cold, ‘wet soil from 
ongtatwoiuches deep... ; 

As soon asthe plants.appear above the 
surface, place four brieks, blocks of wood 
orwsitrall ‘box: large ¢nough to place a 

é of window ely upon this: will 
therh ‘along rapidly) and protect them 

pei h de wraniationd Oe tle bugs &e. 
y should be watered once a day, till 
large enough to,dispense with the cover- 
ingy being careful notto apply cold spring 
water, or at a time,when the sun, shines 


rapidly ‘than’ wheh “ell the’ mold is ‘ap. 
plied at’once, they must ‘be frequently 
stopped to induce the growth of fruit. 
bearing wood. Air must be admitted on 
every favorable opportunity. Mustard 
and cress may also be sown thickly in. 
‘war and pote, end coyered with matting, . 
épt constantly wet, by which means the. 
excellent’ salad willyin a: few. days: be 
ready for the use; the’seed must not be 
covered with mold. A’ succession should 
be kept tip, as it is of easy culture, and 
an.excellent salad.—Am. Ag. | 





Root Crops. 
The experietice of last’year lias clear- 
ly shown that the consumption of roots” 
has materially increased, not only for the 


uponithem.* Morningor evening ‘shduldjuse of the farmer for feeding cattle, but . 


be'$et'spart’for this. “D'think onegood 
healthy plant i Thee balt sufficient, eet 
will, produce . largéer sqiashes.’ When 
the plauts, begin:,to. cover the grounds, 
out offal thexuoners from the main vine 


exosptitwo or threemnesrest the root, asjcrops known as. root erops. 


these 'will.setfirst:and produce the best. 
Not more than one or two squashes 
should be! dNowéd' to gfow “ona ‘vine. 
Soap suds, or liquid eit is ‘dij 'excel: 
lent, talicstion for them while’ growing, 
being.careful not te.apply,it toostrong, or 
onthe leaves;+Ceuntry. Gent, 





Growinxé Cutt watns.— Sted “sown 
acgerding to; previous directions will. now 
hawe germinated. and. produced, plants 
ready for turning iout:in the farme. 

Mp the hot beds prepared with 
tHe Dest Vy the when’ they 
bave, ¢ettfed) at stidks! “aig” itches! 
around and two féet aid a°half in Texgth: 
should be pieced crosswise. of each 84! 
of the same lengthsowhivh} will. prevent 


from the.great/influx.of foreign popula- 
tiom, the amount of vegetable matter re- 
quired for sustaining the inhabitants of 
our large citfes"is’ not only greater thaw 
formerly, but’ patticular'in thet class of 
The ‘aver- 
ége price,of carrots, parsnips, etc., has 
been more: than double ,that. , of. former 
years inthe New York-.market. Ruta 
Baga turnips are now-selling at:'87 1-2 
cents per bishel; Parsnips at 75 cents,’ 
Carrots at 50 cents, and Beets at’ simi- 
lar prices. 

ith the present, improved, style of 
tool for oultiyating root.crops, they are 
scarcely more expensive during their cule; 
tivation than any of they ordinary crops. 
It ie Obly in the’ digging or removal from « 
the ground that’ ‘a greater’ expense oo- 
éurs, and this by use of thé Little’ Sub- 
$oj] Plow is, so.materiglly lessened, as not 


ito_be important, 


soil leaves itin high tilth for future crops, 
while the amount.of constituents taken | 





omthe bed, om which pees some ae 


AARtbg } 
the:heat of the manure from burning the 
roots. Some rich vegetable mold may be) 
placed orf the boards, and the plants sep 

| 6° to’ 75° nat be 
maintained if possible, andthe Vines” 





The remoyal of such crops from the... 
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af Are. ROW generally .acknow- 
ge to Bea _great,value. for. fatting 
, mileh cows, and even for working 
horses; and so long-as the same acre of, 
land which will not produce more than 
50'’bushéls' of ‘oats,can be made to pro- 
¢ over 800 bushels of carrots, it is 
evident that the latter is the more profit- 
able crop.of the two, and inthe vicinity 
oflargecities, if not elsewhere, should 
it‘as,.& crop. We have raised 
ing the past j More than a. thous 
sand bushéls‘of parsnips to the acre, and 
without. any material pains-takirig be- 
yond good, feir eultivation, and the use 
400 Ibs,.of Nitregenized. Super-phos- 
te.of Limé tothe acre. 
~The report of. the Committee of. the 
American Institute who visited ourfarm, 
@detailed actount of our root'crops, 
ee hich it will be seen that the aver- 
agé profit of each acre is greater than) 
wetues from ten or. more acres of corn 
veined’ oats, or any of the usual crops of} 
° Cattle breeders and market gardeners 
aré alike interested in ‘the production of 
root crops; and, indeed, all ‘farms within 
short distances of latge Cities’, or where 
transportation is cheap, should appropfi- 
ateagreater breadth of land to the cul- 
ture, d 
Theexcuse for not raising carrots has 
been the lebor of weeding, keeping clean, 
&e, We have ‘already ‘published the 
methods by which these difficulties may 
be readily overcome, and the improved 
tools now being made by Messrs, Rug, 
gles, Nourse, Mason and. others, for the 
cleaning of root crops, render their cul- 
ture simple ‘and easy.— Working Far- 
mer, ° ' ; 





” Autatca> Hors.—Hops are beeom- 
ing an important article of foreign as well 
48 of domestic commerce. Weare now 
supplying the lish market with the 
owth of 1854. ‘The hop trade of this 
is destined to be one of vast: im- 

portan e, but, as yet, we ‘oduceé com- 


y 


York and East. 
consumption hitherto has not. exceed 


twenty thousand bales.of 200 Ibs. tothe 


bale, ‘This nak growth goes beyond 
the average by at least six to eight thou- 


sand bales, and a brisk export demand is« 
the result at remunerative prices—~forty 
Already the exports: 
amount to five thousand bales, worth at: 
least the large amount of four hundred:’ 
There is every pro«, 
rbability of the foreign demand: continu-« 
ing, as prices range in England from’ 
cents - 


cents per pound, 
thousand dollars:! 


eighty to one hundred and twent 
per pound, whilst fifteen cents will cover: 
all expenses of shipment, sale, duty, &c. 
Should this foreign demand continue an-: 


other week or two, we shall be left with» 


a deficiency on this side, and es malt is 
seventy-five per cent, above the aver- 
age price of the past twenty years, brew-, 


era will have to advance their prices from ' 
r barrel for: the’! 
: Shipping List, 4 


fiveto seven dollars 
genuine article.—-J. 


ee. 


Cultivation of Rape. 





Mr. Levi Bartlett, states in the Granite’ 


Fasmer, that he has tried rape, and thinks. 
that ‘‘it will prove a most valuable plent for 


feeding milch cows during our aporantly dry, 
not. 


sutumns.”” We do not see why it migh 

Mr. B. says: 

‘This plant is extensively cultivated in va- 
rious parts of Europe for the sake of the seed; 
from whieh oil is extracted by grinding and 
pressure, and is used for the purpose of Th 
mination. 
for the succulent food which its. thick 
stem and leaves supply to. sheep: a 
when other fodder is scarce, Large ‘quanti- 
ties of this seed are annually imported into, 
the United States, at an expense of $3 er $4° 
per bushel, for feediag”¢tige- birds. 

A quantity of rape seed ‘has been imported 
by the Light House Board, with a view of test-“ 
ing the practicabili,y of oultivating fhe plant 
in this country for the purpose of manfactar- 


ing oil. The seed is distributed in small’ 


ajkages from the Patent Office, ationg tlie 
armers, who are reqifestéd to give'n fair trial 
both in spring dba qutamn. Wé' presume’ 


there is yet a =a the Paten’ Offide and” 
ing to experinientwith it,” . 


es one wis! 3 : rf 
eo ocure seed by writing’ to one of the 
R pelcutatitde "ex Con 8. . 


pe requires somewhat similar cultivation” 





mcgtd but few, the breadth of land 
evoted to their cultivation not exceeding 


to the turnip; when raised for'seed it is an ex- 


eight thousand acres, chieflf¥’in New 
The ayerage crop bof 


It is extensively used im ~~ ; 
y 


cows 
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'Puze Curcurio—-A great matiy per+ 
sons ‘have given up thé idea of raising 


plums; ‘because they sdy that there is: 
8 i that bites~the plum before it 
is*grown, whiich causes the fruit to fall 

ré it is ripe. The past’ season I have 
tried four different remedies, all of which 
are said to keep the curculio from the 


f 
F 
35 
#2 
es 
a 


eae both Foci aiid 684,? who trove bin aie 


2 
tle experience in growing And 
a8 te arracennsh made trial of. roote, whether: 
for sheep, mileh cow, cattle or horses, are 
disposed, so far.as we have heard any expres, 
sion of opinion, to continue and enlarge the 
cultivation of them, ther must be many who 
are now, or soon will be, putting the aboye 
qtiestion to themselves. Td aseist such in de- 
termining the question profitably, we would 


3 but only one of the four [ found {submit a few statéments which seem to go far 


towbe worth anything, ‘whieh was air- 
slaked lime. » As soomas::the trees are 
in flower, begin »dtisting « your crops 
while they are — ews and con- 
tinue dusting as as the lime gets 
washed off until the fruit. is out of ! 
get. ‘The mode of applying the time is 
as follows: Be sure'that your lime is 
well-slicked, then:take a piece of fine, 


thim cdtton; or ay cloth that will let the}beets over turnips tilt we met wi 


lim’ pass through, made in the form of a 
bags Makeit fast to the end of a pole, 
long enough to reach.over. the tops of 

our trees: in this\way, you can:dust 10 or 
To.trees allover in ten or fifteen minutes. 
Dhe trees that: Iidusted with lime, bore 


so heavy that they’ had'to be, supported 
th poles, while the’trees tipon which I 
triéd the ‘other ‘remedies “did not have 


for the labor. When 


fruit enough to 
ty : . off, lose no time in 


tne lime gets was 


applying it again; for the curculio will be | Agric 


really, 28 soonds he ican find the way. 
toleave his card on the unfortunate 


'° Botte of your readers will “pro- b 


bly try this pemedy ; if so,'they will 
soe report the _result,— WVorthern 


No legislation aimed at the vices of the 


poor, while ing those of the rich, can 
over be upheld in this country. » + 
i one ‘a the worst of errors to suppose 





another path of safety beside 


ited ality may be rare but it exists in the 
heart... Theyonly deny its worth and power 
loved a friend, nor labored to make 


a. PADPY. ‘ ’ 
three foundations of gonius—the gift 
» buman epaction,, apa events of life, 
: that ennoble genius—vigor, 
on, knowledge. 


towards scouring a prominent, or perhaps the 
foremost, place to the beet in some onthe 
varieties. 


Turnips are raised to greater ot both in 
Great Britain ahd this country than any other 
kind of roots, exeept, perhaps potatoes. 
water enters very largely into their 
tion; so0as to aet from their nutritive 
qualities. 


. We were not aware of thegreat Raperi rips 
m h followi 

statement. made by a reliable ap eo 

Thomas Anderson, Chemist to the Highand 

cultural Society of Scotland. {nthe 

0, Of the Transactions of Journal - of ‘that 
Society for March, 1854, Dr. A states thathe 
had analyzed acropof mangold wurtzel grown 
by \M, : Lelfer, Ayr, (a model farmer,) 
amounting to 34 tens per acre, and ascertain- 
ed. by that analysis that the nutritive matte 
produced exbesded two and a half times that 
of a good, and throe and a Half times’ ‘that of 
an ‘average crop of turnips: 

Mr. A. Y. Moore, President of the State’ 
ultural Society of Michigan, states that 
the kind of reot which has produced the great- 
est/quantity of milk; with,him, is the sugat 

eet, t 


Others have found the sugar beets of supe- 
rior yalué, so tiuch go, that one farmer with- 
in our knowledge has raised’ them as a field 
crop for a great many ‘years. He'says they 
yield as abundantly as any other root, and are 
at. the same time, more nutritive then say 
other, with the exception ef carrots. He toa, 
thinks they are superior for milch cows, t 
any other root or vegetable whatever. Hein- 
forms.us that butter made in wiater from 
cows fed on this root in addition to their dry 
feed of hay, ig nearly as great in rn 
in the fall, and nearly, if not quite, ‘as rich * 
color and quality.— Country Gentleman. 
Prudes, who take fire so easily atthe 
slightest. intimation of impropriety, na 1 
punk, which catches fire instantly after having 
een once burned, 
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five of pur dear little ones have had buds 
and flowers, strewed over their bosoms, 


‘With an immortal bloom, and blossom for- 


them tohis own garden above. 


_ owhy. should we not love those beauties of 
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lothes the fields with grass,.and dresses 
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Flowers. 
‘offhere is something elevating and refi- 
ping in. flowers. They always shed ‘soft 
cés over our mind whenever we see|. 
them,end Jeadour mind heavenward, and 
rémind us of some dear one who has been 
irafisplanted to the garden of heaven, and 
is calmly shaded by the tree of life ‘in the 
presence of Him who has in mer- 
givento us all that is lovely in heart or 
nature, 16 refresh us while we sojourn here. 
There is language in. flowers that speaks 
to the heart of the sensitive and reflective. 
Flowers are associated in our mind with 
eli thatis refined, pure, gentle, and holy, 
ané it ‘seems to us that no one who ~ loves 
foWers can be of a gross'or low mind. The 
‘buds of roses have a peculiar and ‘signifi. 
gant.meaning to us whenever we behold 
them. They bring to our mind ‘subdued 
and holy feelings, for they are'ass deiated 
with momories of the past. When we 
werea small child we used to see a bud 
aid in the bosom of a-dear little niece or 
nephew, when they were prepared to be 
laid in their last resting place ; those ‘little 
‘babes we so. dearly loved, although we 
were the youngest of our father’s household, 
aid almost u babe ourself. Since thon 


preparatory to their being Jaid under the 
86d, from’whence they ‘shall spring forth 


ever in the presence of God, who removed} 


Returning spring flowers bring more 
Vividly to our ‘mind the memory of” those 


beautiful ones, whe 
“Thongh lost to sight to memory deat. 99 
With these associations in our minds, 


nature which are sure indications of God’s 
love fo the’ children’ of men? ‘and which 
also assures Us that he who cares for the 


i study their langueg 






gay toyoung and old, cultivate a. at 


}/| flowers, for they. will do you good, i 


e.and reflect u i 
meaning. Th et help your ta bes nes 
trials of life an a gentle and s = 
spirit, and will give you love and confidence 
in God, and will be a help.to you in, pre- 
paring your own body. to be as a flower 
seed though sown in weakness, yet may 
be raised in beauty and strength, to bloom 
foreverin he preasnce of God. 





The Kitchen. 

The following extracts we copy, for they 
meet our, views exactly.. ,.We likeso:see 
the kitehen look, as pleasant .as any, room 
in the house, for itis.there ..the wife and 
mother often.is, or ought to, be, if, se, i3.4 
good housewife; and. there...the children 
are-sure to be, if motheris there ; and there 
too, the good. husband,will often be, if..he 
sympathizes at all with bis wife. | 

of the pleasant associations. of home),are 
connected with the kitchen. We think 
the kitchen ought fo be, se clean, meat 
and pleasant that any one of the house- 
hold might enter it with. a. smile. of salia- 
taction. The kitchen Can look more sooial 
than any other room, if the husband , ‘and 
wife meet there with congenial and sym- 

pathizing spirits. _ The children are sure 
to eatch the cheerfulspirit. We say, make 
the kitchen as commodious and conyenhient 
as possible; let the wife spend as much 
time in it asshe can sparefrom other du- 
ties, and in this way you Will do much to 
make a happy and contented family: circle. 

“We give to intelfect, to morality, to-re- 
ligion, and fo.all the virtues, .the..honor 
that belongs to them, And/still, it may be 
boldly affirmed, that economy, "taste; ‘skill, 
and neatmess, ii'the Kitthen, Havé’a ‘preat 
deal to do. in making life. heppy and.pros- 

perous, Nor4s it indispensibly necessary 
that ‘a hotise should be ‘filled ’’with dux ur- 
ies. All'the qualifications for good ‘houde- 

keeping can be displayed as, well, on,..8 





flowers will also care for us? for he 


small scale as on a large one. A sma 
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fiouse can be more easily kept clean than 
& palace. Economy is most neéded in the 
abséiice of an abundance. | ‘Taste is as 
well displayed in placing the dishes on a 
pine table, as in arrangin; ‘the folds of a 

amask curtain’ “And atl ey is 
as readily discovered ih'@' nicely ‘baked 
potato, or in a respectable johnny-cike, as 
in a nut-brown sir-loin, or a brace of can- 
vase backs. ‘The charm ‘of good: house- 
keeping is in the order, economy, and 
faste displayed in attention to little things. 
and these little things have'a wonderfal in- 
fluence. A dirty kitchen and bad cook- 
ing stove have drivén many a one from 
home to seek for° comfort ‘and happiness 
somewhere els6: “Domestic ‘economy is 
& science—a ‘theory of life;which all sen- 
sible’ women ought to study, and practice. 
Nons of your excellent girls are fit to be 
inarried until they are thoroughly educa- 


ted in the deep and profound mysteries of] dren 


the'kitchen. ‘See to it, all ye who are mo- 
thers, that your daughvers are all «accom: 
plished” by’an experimental knowledge c1 
good house-keeping.”’ 


We have just received some’ beautifal 
flowers from the gatden of Mr. Thomas, 
Which We are tending with great care and 

light.” "They are’ strong and healthy 
boking flowers‘ Mr, T. keeps the rarest 
and newest varieties of plants that are to 
be found in this Yicinity. fle takes cate 


of them ‘himself, and appears to take plea- 
sure’ in ‘his business." 





-— 





Our Baby. 

Every happy parent who possesses the tresa- 
basagreat deal to say about ‘‘our baby.” 
@ liave a baby, too. She ig not sitting on 
the floor Iaughing,’ like other babies, but is 
sleeping. Gently resting in her little bed with 
her tiny hands folded, and a smile hovering 
teepe her lips. There is no-quivering of the 
ae-veined eyélids, or upheaving of the snowy 

bosom, for she slumbers dreamlessly. : 
Ye need not tread lightly near her couch, 
for she will wake ‘never more, The autrmn 
Ede Seg ERT oder 
\Wave sadly above her, and the ead leavos 
kré'ber covering.” a 


Alone with the mouldering dead she 1s lying, 
while the stars and angels guard her tenderly. 
Set-in the Savidur’s diadem ‘is 4 pure, bi 
soul-jewel which was once enshrined in her 
inher baby form, and beautified our home, 
We miss our sw darling, but ‘Jesus wanted 
one more priceless gem in his coronet, and 
sent the Death Angel/for'a pure and spark. 
ling one, all undimmed by earth’s stains, and 
he took the holy spirit of our child, 

She will never nestle close to our himan 
hearts, or twine her little arms go lovin 
around our necks. We would not ¢all 
back to earth and its shadows, for where she 
dwells al! is sunlight, She is in the keepin 
of Him who gave, and we distrust Him pot. 

We have but parted with ber for @ season, 
by and by we ‘will go to her; and ‘perchange 
she’ will leave the joyous band that now en- 
circles her, when we enter that bright throng, 
and gr3et in heaven her now desolate father 
and mother.—- Olive Branch. 





Tux Goop or Curtprex.—What woald this 
world be really worth, if it were robbed of the 
hearty laugh, and merry prattle of little ohil- 
What home would be worth the name 
of ‘*home,” if there were taken from it those 
little vines, which morning and night pat out 
their little arms to climb and kiss the 
stem? ‘What hearth would look cheerful, if 
around it were not those little Lares to cheat 
it_of its loneliness and gloom? What a des- 
ert. is, without an oasis—a forest, without a 
shrub—a garden, without a flower—#@ lute 
without @ string, s0is a home without chil- 
dren, Who.does. not love. little children? 
Who does not feel happy, when his heart-doors 
are locked suspiciously against all the rest of 
the world, in raising its windows and letting 
these little ones flock in, and rummage every 
secret drawer and cupboard from the basement 
to the attic? Happy is that man who loves 
little children. Let him be a stranger ins 
strange place—let him meet with faces u- 
known before—let him find no heart which 
beats sympathetically with his own, and ye 
the sparkling oy oes the curly locks, the spright- 
ly step, and the happy laughter of children 
are the sdmé to him here as at home. Their 
bright faces are like the stars to him, ever 
twinkling the same wherever he goes; their 
gay voices are like cheerful murmuring rivu- 
ets, or like the happy songs of birds, always 
sounding the same to his ears. Let him 
sad—let the clouds of sorrow gather their 
darkness over his years—let the snows of ad- 
versity chill hie better nature—and yet, let 
him but feel the influence of children, and bis 
soul, line a broken irstrument, new repaired 
and newly strung, vibrates with softer and 
more melodious tones. 
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e Discipline of Life. 


tail of the domestic cares—tri 
"1 fli sre 
“Mother,’? said Mrs Edson’s second son, |sigbificant in their aggrega 


when: 
—but by no means oimel or in- 


regate-—which tried the’ 
atiencé and Wore uvon ‘the ‘spitits: of Mrs,” 


before; but the 


TE atc Tt nor* i. SRM deon; irks all thet iadthiog, ay they bad 
done many mornin morning 


Mrs. Edson was very busy, but she recol- 


thatshe had promised to cover the book, |40¢4 its cares passed aw 
oe she oe sy & premies to her children, the afternoon, as mornings 


she was very careful to fulfil it if possible. 


‘ : lied, ‘‘and [|which Charley was taking 
engine yaar bahay’ abe replies, “and tl Tet Willie; the aéke ones, was seated upon 


the rug, surrounded by his block, boris J 
but the job trifling as it was, was |s0mething which he very gravely isformed’his 


will try to cover it.”? 
lttequired but a very short time to cover 
be bo, 


? 


away, and gave place 40. 
always do. 

sittmg by the cradle in 
his afternoom nap, © 


As Mrg. Edson 


more than half done, when Mr Edson, who |mother was'a “big church,’ ‘the door’ bell 
p ing to. go to his business, contained rang. Mrs, Edsdn looked somewhat anxiously 


topull button from the wristband of his|towards the doortintil it was opened, andthe 


cheerful face’ of Aunt Mary appeared, whem 


shirt, , . 
Mere; wife,’ said he, ‘‘just take your/|the anxious 1o8k immediately gave place'to'a 
needle and thread, will you, as Few on this smile of cordial’ wélcome—for Aunt Mary 


botton for me.”? 
The book was.laid down to sew onthe but- 


was welcome. 


She was one'who carried sunshine with her 


téNot-more than four of the half dozen|wherever she went, tio matter how dark and 
sitehes, ‘which were required, to secure thy |cloudy thesky might be, and she had # pecaliar 


button in its place, had been taken, when the |faculty 


of drawing into the sunlight too, all 


door was thrown open, not very gently or|those who’ were ao happy as to be thrown into 


deliberate Edward, the, eldest son, who |her society. She wou 
Body Ravens O° wi of thought and feeling, cares and anxieties 


advanced into ,the room, holdin 


take the little world 


up to view ‘ 

er of his left hand. whieh was all|apon the cloudy side of which they dwelt, and 

iedan Saoten said he, ‘I have man- m4 turn it upon its axis, as to bring them, be- 
sged togut my finger. Piense do it up for me, |fore they were aware, directly into the sunlight 
quick 86 you can, for it is almost school-time.’’ |of cheerful hope and lofty courage. She was 
Thetwo remaining stitches were soon taken. [not one of those persons whoge hollow-hearted 
‘Then the roll of old linen and a basin of water |inquiries after your welfare, lead one to smile, 
were uced, and the cub finger nicely done|and say that all is‘well, when covered over 


ba this time the babe began to imagine |by 
‘his 


that smile is a fountain of sorrew, and 


broth tting more than their/hidden under an assumed gayéty is a hea 
share of fettaptians 08 _ secure bimself{heart. There was sbeheebiog th her unaffee 
sgainet longer neglect, bogan to cry heartily,|good will and hearty sympathy, whieh led 


“What is the matter wit. 


my Charley,” saidjone, at it were, to place the keys of their 


Mes. Edson, takin. the babe in her arms, and/heart in her hands and pour into her ear the 


tying to soothe. it. ‘ 
Bathere Goorge interposed by saying, **It 


tale of their most hidden joys and sorrows, 


Mrs. Edson was not long in communieati 


ietlmost- school-time, mother, and my book|to Aunt Mary the fact that she felt thoroughly 


ismobeovered yet.”? 


discouraged, and quite wretched that after- 


“Well, come and amuse Charley, and I will|noon; but when Aunt Mary inquired for the 
i it.?? 


canse, Mrs Edson replied, 


! that ig the 


Oharley. is set down on the.carpet to be/very difficulty, Aunt Mary, If my troubles 
unused by George, but the plan fails, because | were sufficiently dignified to be worth repeat- 
waster Charley does not chose to be amused|ing, I could bear them better: in such a ease 
just at this time, bat continues his cries, while|one might expect some sympathy, but tobe 
thebook is being covered, and while the mo-|weighed ¢own by « burden of cares and vex- 
ther looks up the Geography, whic) Lucy left }ations, each’ one of which is so irifling in ie 
insome strange place the night before, puts a/self, that it seems ladicrous even to mention 





newratring into master George’s shoes, ties up jit asa trouble, is hard to bear. 
x Tats with Mr. B. |what has vexed m¢, and put me so out of tune 


to- dav. 


& bundle which Edward is to 
on his. way toschooli, and sees the whole party 
(eitly off. Charley is then taken up once 


Let me think 


Mrs. Edson here pavised a moment to ren 


more; but his cries are not fairly hushed, when jover in her mind the various events ‘of the 
Bridget comes in from the kitchen to say there |morning, ond at the end of this review she 
is & poor woman there who wishes to speak buret into a laugh, for sbe bad a keén sense 


with Mrs, Edson. 





of the ludicrous. 
But it is unnecessary (o go into further de-}ean’t think of a single trouble, which by iteel, 


“JT declare,” said she, “I 
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button wanted on a busband’s 


speak of a for this world, and the world. to some 
or aicut finger.to be closed up, as trou depend upon his learning this lesson.» 
bubmhen the button. isto be sewed on,and the; ‘‘But surely,” replied Aunt Mary, “it way, 
ento-be done up, ¢.book to be covered, a/small thing in itself for Willie to pall out that 

g baby to. be hushed, a, lost Geography jdrawer, and still smaller to stand by the side 
tobe found, and half @ dozen others things to jof it. Is there not an incongruity in teavhing 
*bedone-all.at one time, ,if they are all smalljhim 80 important a lesson as obedience to 


yowhen. put-together they are more thap|parental authority, my means of a thing 9 

1 know how to bear. . .. }trifling in itself.” 

» But 1 am,most troubled,’’ continued Mrs,| ‘In what more appropriate way could | 
Edson.more-seriously, “when I compare the |teach him a lesson of obedience at his age.’ It 
petty.cares and-toils of life, with, our destiny|seems to me that a thing so simple is just 
agdmmortal beings, with the infinite results |adated to his capacities, and is the best pos. 

i¢h depend upon. the, transient period of |sible way of teaching him thelesson I wish him 
onreajourn here, and with the:glorious hupes|to learn. What parent would wish to gre 
inspixed by that gaspel which brings life and |his child, just learning to walk, his first les- 
immortality to light, There seems such an|son of the necessity of care, by placing him 
ineongruity. between the two, that I am often | upon the edge of a precipice, where one false 
tempted.to wonder why they are so arranged. Ijor tottering step would prove fatal? Who 
certainly, often find: it.very difficult to bear in |would not rather prefer that his first fall should 
be over the footstool, and on the soft parlor 
arpet, and his first lesson of carefulness be 
earned there? 

“These views my dear niece, are too per- 
fectly correct to he opposed, but let us apply 
the principle involved in them to the subject 
on which we were conversing whén we wore 
interrupted by Willie. What are we all, 
while dwellers here in the body,’but children 
not only in capacity and maturity, but also 
wayward children who héed to be trained and 
disciplined? “You feel that you are teaching 

Mra: Edson, was. here interrupted by Willie, |your child a Tesson of thé greatest valoé and 
who had. grown tired of his seat upon the rug, |importance, affecting his character for time 
and his blocks, and left them toseek for some |:nd eternity, simply by securing bis obedience 
other source ef amusement. Going to a small |to your commands in a thing exceedingly tri- 
workstand, he began to pull at thedrawer. fling in itself, and it is by just such lessons as 

‘*Willie,’’ said te his mother, ‘“‘you must |these, that you expcet to establish the habit 
let.that drawer alove, Let it alone, and come |! obedience, so priceless in-its value, prepat- 


Willie,”? ing him both to obey and govern, when-he 
illie looked.at his mother, and let go of |reaches adult years. Now if by means equally 
the drawer for a moment, bat soon had his 


simple, and seemingly disproportioned to the 
hands; upon it again. ‘Does Willie hear 


f 


mind that there is anything in the world to b 
dong or. cared for, except to repair coats an 
shirte, wash and dress the children, and get 
them: ready for, sehool,.and see that the pies 
and dumplings are made ready fordinner. It 
often seems as if my energies were all expend- 
edj.on. these trifing owres.. If the cares and 
toils. of life were more dignified, more in keep- 
ings 60 to speak, with our destiny as immortal 
benges their tendency to. elevate the. soul, and 
fit.it fora nobler, better life than this, would 
then be more apparent. 


result to be obtained by them, our heavenly 
mother,”? Mrs. Edson now asked. ‘‘Let that |father is preparing and disciplining us fors 
drawer. alone, and come away from . the /nobler and better life than this, can we not see 
8 4 that there is wisdom and fitness in the one case, 
as. well as in the other? Oan we not Jeam 
patience, submission, meekness, and self-de- 
nial, from the cares and toils of life, aswell 
as the child can learn the great and vital _ 


, Willie still, stood by the stand, loook- 
ing.wery undecided, though he did not again 
to touch the drawer. ‘‘If Willie don’t 
miod mother, and come away from the stand, 
I shall bave to punish him,’”’ said Mrs. Edson, |ciple of obedience to lawful authority, fro 
very, decidedly. Willie now walked slowly |the simple lessons by which he is taught this 
away from the stand, and as he did so, Aunt jobedience. 
Mary observed.to his mother, Are younot| ‘‘When we reflect how frail and erring we 
making too serious.a, matter ofa very small|are, would we, if we could, be mado fuler 
2? over many things, until we have learned to be 
Mrs..Edson looked up at Aunt Mary with|more faithful to the few things, now committed 
some surprise; for she was not in the habit of |tous. It was a very small thing, when vie 
-hearing ber reason in this way, on the gubject|by itself, for Willie to stand by the side of 
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sah whod cist With w 
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ame & matter of interest a. 
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are 80 large a share of the discipline of 
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e view them disconnected with the 

igh they are designed to accomplish, 

‘seem trifling and insignificant. Bat 

when we view them, as we ever should, in 

with the great design to be accom- 

xy them, they are at once stripped of 

tt mess, and become invested with 

s dignity and importance well calculated to 

ingpare the mind with cheerfal hope and lofty 
, 


5] 

"i talieve I have looked at these things in 
mong light,’? replied Mrs. Edson. ‘If’ 1 
hed iow them more in the light in ‘which 
w present them, I believe [ could have 

sthem better.’’ 
“Jf you will consider yourself at all times, 
bat as @ child whom your heavenly Father is 
g, and quickening, and disciplining by 
the tteane'which ho in his infinite wisdom sees 
‘be'niost appropriate to your present state of 
i jon, darkness, and ignorance, you 
wile ¢ atly assisted to bear the toils and 
Of life. Such a view of them will invest 
with that dignity and importance, of the 
wint'of which you complain, and will lead 
you to derive the strength to bear them, from 
the same source from which you would — 


srength to bear any trial.” Cc. M, 
oe ‘5 


i Ill Nature, 

Hilen, I wish you would run up stairs and 
getfor me the little apron which you will find 
upon the table.” , 

“i shall not doany such thing. You may 

ityoursefl. itis pretty well if I mast ran 
errands.’? 

This conversation took place between two 
titers, the eldest of whom, named Mary, had 

of alittle baby, who was creeping 
about the floor. 

“Lwould get the apron myself, if 1 eould 
leave the child,’’ continued Mary, ‘‘but since 
you are so ill natured it is no matter.’ 

The mother of the children had gone out 
that afternoon, and had promised that on her 
teturn home she would make each of them a 
present, if they had been good. Now do you 
tink that Ellen veserved apresent, when she 
Wan so disobliging? 

As soon as her mother entered the door, 
Ellen ran to her to claim the promised pres- 


“Have you been good, Ellen?” 








“0, very good. {£ have been quiet all the 
e. I haven’t thrown 
down the chairs, nor scratched the tables, nor 


time you have been gon 


broken the china, nor injured ing’? 
ssAnd ate ay eee all in Patt dated to, 
your sister, I suppose,’’ said her moth- 
er; “‘you baye been kind and gentle and ina 
good humour all the afternoon,” ; 

Ellen bung down her head, for she did not 
like to tell an-untruth, . 

‘Here isthe present,’’ said her mother, 
handing her a beautiful little work box, * 
course you are conscious of having deserved 
it, and here is another for Mary.’ 

Ellen eagefly took,the box from her moth- 
er’s hand.. She opened and examined its 
contents. [t contained a pair of scissors, a 
silver thimble, a needle case, some little arti- 
cles: made of ivory, and a looking-glas fast- 
ened underneath the cover, tt was ve 
pretty, and it took hersome.time:to examine i 

“How useful this will be to keep my née- 
dles and work inj? said Ellen, ‘“‘and how 
neatly it will look jn. my drawer! Bat—bat 
have I come fairly by it? Did Ido all in m 
power to assist my sister? I was ill natured, 
and do not déserve the box. It.is not mine.”? 

Ellen felt too unhappy to keep the box, and 
at last she sorrowfully returned it, saying, 
‘‘Mother, I was not good. I do not deserve 
the present which you have been so kind as.to 
buy for me,” 

‘*Why—have you been doing anything that 
is, wrong?”’ 

s*Yes, mother, I wag very ill natured to- 
wards Mary, just now when she asked me to 
go up stairs.’? 

‘Well, Ellen, I will place the box on the 
shelf, When you think that you have over- 
come that habit .of petulence and ill natare 
you may take it for your own.”’ 

Three days after this scene Ellen entered 
the parlor, She looked at the box, and then 
placed her finger to her lips and then reflected. 
‘‘Why haye I been so much happier??? sant 
she, ‘‘for these three deve past than I was 
before? It has not been because I hoped to 
have the box, for I could have taken that at 
any time. It must have been because I have 
left off that ill natured habit which is so disa- 
greeable to others as well as to myse!f. Shall 
I take the box no No, I think L will wait 
a little longer,”’ 

With great self-denial Ellen refrained from 
takin the box fora whole month. At the end 
of that time she took it down, and carrying it 
to her mother said, ‘‘Here mother, is the box 
which yes gave_mé, and though it is very 
pretty I do not think it has made me so happy 
as the victory which I have gained over my 
ill nature,’’ 

‘You speak truth, Ellen,” said her mother; 
‘¢the ill natured child is, after all, a greater 
enemy to herself than any one else; while,on 





the contrary, she who studies to make those 
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around her hi will be happier than jewels| . 
pe: e Sippy, eo ae a 


¢ her.” : 
I'my young readers take a hint from th 

simple ‘but tru¢ story? Our lives are short, 
and you may never be bappier in this world 
than now that you are children. ') Why should 
we embitter each other’é moménts by ill na- 
tare and petulence? Why should we not 
sive to render éach other every obligation in 
our power, especially when'suct an act isa 
means of insuring our own happiness. 
Mi! natared’ children ‘will be’ disliked by 
young and'old. ‘Their selfishness will render 
them an object of aversion to others, while 
their cross and. dissatisfied humor will make 
them a burden’ to themselves. Let us look’to 
the example of our meek and loving Savior, 
and act according to his precepts. 


Asa and Ira. 


Asa. and Ira weré"'two brothers, whose 
favms lay side by side in @ fortile intervale, 
When the corn, the oats'and the barley were 
springing ap, the weeds took advantage of the 
rich soil and came up with them. 
“To you see,” said Asa, “what # hold the 
weeds are taking? There is danger of their 
choking out the erops entirely.” 

‘Well, well, we must be resigned,” replied 
Ira; **weeds as well as grain were a part of 
the. Creator’s. plan, and there is no use in 
murmaring about them.”? And he lay down 
for his usual afternoon doze. 

“J only be. resigned to what I cannot 
help,”? anid Asa. $0' he went’ to work ‘and 
plowed and hoed until his fieds were clear of 
weeds. 

‘The army-worms are in the neighbor- 
hood,” said Asa.tolraone day. ‘They have 
Ce through the ad joining meadows, and ure|i 





ioving towards us,’ 


AnAhe went quickly and hired workmen, 
bose help, he rasied an embankment 
withstood the flood, while Ira witnessed 
blank looks and folded hands, the des. 
truction of his harvests. 

“There is one consolation,” said be, “my 
children, at least, are left me.” 

Bat while Asa’s sons grew up strony dud 
virtuous men, among Ira’s there was a 
ard, a gambler, and a suicide. 

“The ways of the Lord are rot eqnaly 
complained Ira tohis brother. “Why aré you 
always prosperous, while I am afflicted, and 
my old age disgraced??? 

**f only know this,”’ replicd Asa, “that 
Heaven has always helped me to treat’ the 
faults of my children as I did the weeds, the 
caterpillars and the flood; oad that I have ne 
ver presumed to send a petition upward with 
out making Toil, my right-hand servant, the 
messenger of my prayer.”’ 





Beans ror Sovre. The use of beansasan 


article of food, is not so considerabléas it 
should be. 
ali kinds of food used by man, Chemical 
analysis, and the experience of those who 
make extensive use of them, demonstrate this. 
Besides, they are the most economical food 
which can be used for the support of a family. 
Those who find the: times hard, are mest. re 
spectedfally invited to try the experimentr, 


Beans are the most nutritious of 


To provide an excellent dinner—healthfal, 


palatable add nutritious—take a pint of beans, 
with one gallon of water, and the beef bones 
we are accustomed to throw in the street, Boil 
all together, (adding a few potatos if con- 
venient,) until the beans become soft—add 
salt and pepper to guit the taste, and dioner 


g ready. Such a dinner costs next tono- 


thing; and will rest easier upon the stomach 


Ah!” exclaimed Ira, “they will surely|than venison steaks, quail or partridge, washed 


destroy what the weeds have not chocked out. 
I will immediately retire to pray that their 
oduree may be ores or tarned agside.”” 
‘Bat Asa replied, “LE pray betimes, every 
morning, for strength to de the work of the 


it _@ 
nd be hastened to dig'a trench round his|y 
1 which the armyworms could #6t pass— 


ith 





, 


ortion of his crops from their ravages. 
: you sea, Ira ?” ‘said Asa; another 
morning, the river is rising very fast. "There 
is bat asleader chance of préventing our farms 
from beihg. overflowed.” ' 

**Alas! it is judgment apon'ts for our sins, 
pe eld can.we go ??? cried ira, throwing |n 

mself in dispair upon the ground. 

“There ate no is gments so severe as ‘those 
Which our own sloth brings upon us,” réplied 


down with champagne. 


‘A piece of fat beef thrown into the pot, will 


give a pretty good flavor to soup, porrigde, 
or such a dish as I have named. But if you 
want the genuine flavor use bones—such bones 
a8 fire usually thrown away. There is afe 


or obtained from the bones which is not ob- 


tained from the fat, which is not given fro2 
Ira, returned only in season té save algolid ment: 





The first step towards virtue is to abstain 


from vice. No man has true, sound sone 
who is immoral. 





There isa sarcedness in tears. They ere 
ot the mark of weakness, but of power 


They speak more eloquently than ten thousand 
tongaes,’’ They are the messengers of ove 
whelming grief, of deep contrition, and a 





8a. speakable love. 
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Husir—$95@G100 ¥ ton, Hackled $150. : - 
Frown—? ddl. good country brands, $8 50@$8 25 choice TOP} > 
wands, $7,605 ext’a country and city $8 50@$9.25. Hull of the ya Spring Wndel; 2 
wupaT—¥ Imishél, good to prime, $1 501 70, choice,| Virgil's Georgie, 4 
p Weare terrae 
nM bastiel herb bents; sacks included: Boone and Callaway St ing, ; : j 
OAte—¥ bush 47@48 cqnts, sacks included. U.S. Agricultural Soctety; Liabilities of Railroad 
v—¥ aS‘ el, $1 47@1 60. Companies for Injuries to Cattlc; Sheep Husbandry, 164 
? Planing work bate the coming season; Grounds 
OnK—F bbI., $13,50. Around H 165 
PICELED HamMs—? Ib., 3 a 8% cents. Preparing Lauerer for "Corns Fean’s Ferry} Scarcity of 
A Wb. Noi ty BO9 dette. Mow we ieop sur Tem tne qualityof Flax Fiber, 4 
sooan~? Ib.) common, 565% cents. Clover; Cure for F Cultivation of the Sun- 
' ¥ gallon, 30 cents. 148 
ae is. ies 1104 pola: Agricaitural Edacation; Orchard Grass, 160 
ve bee Ad | A New, very Cheap, and Durable 
PW Tnos—V ton, cold blast $456$50. ote o¢ Ballatigy 170 
flay—¥ 100 Ibs. timothy, 97c. A Dispute abvut i's Fire Proof Buildings, 173 
cents ¥ 100 ibs A Suggestion} Axtoms'tn Sheep Husbandry, 116 
Baan—05 ¢ Remarks for the Month, iv 
Sante? sack, G. A.» $160, Kanahwa, d0c ¥ bushel. | Orchards, Apptes andthe markets, 180 
BuTTER—Prime table, 26@30c; inferior 16€@25c. hue 22 “ Vines; Carrant Tree; Bees and om 
Seep—Flaxseed, $1.80, timothy do. $2 60} Clover dol Cultivation of Squashes; Growing Cucumbers, Reot 
en ee: Kiaacieon’ Hob Oektivationet Rape, ins 
Poetators—Y¥ bushel, $2.806¢3.00, can iv 
The Curculio} Whicb‘of the Roots Shall we Raise, (184 
DaseD APPLES—$2.00 ¥ bushel. THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
“ng teary FisaeY deter Oe bas Be Geotte Onin, 18 
-- ardop} $ 186 
LIVE STOOK MARKET. Disciptinie of Lite, pa 
' Wrepor muveny Saturday envening, Marchy3l. | Ii] Nature, 189 
pi CATTLE.— W. L. Nalley, Marion county, sold:6! Asa and Ira; Beans for Soup, 190 
at 4 Me, Ry Pike county, sold 3 Bt 4c, gross, PLETE? 
Se cee insane PD er eel VALLEY FARMER OFFICE, 


$30 
Gc, not, and 11 at 3 %c, groes—J. D, Ridgway, Boone 
somnty, sold 4 at 9c, 10 at i 6 at 8c, and 12 at 7Mc—Mr. 
Surtis, Sangamon county, Ill., sold 14 at 4c, gross—G. 
nls county, sold 3 at 7c, 4 at 7c, and1 at 
Ret--R. Bridgeford, Marion county, sold 45 at 8c, and 
J. Multhall, St. Louls county, sold 8 at 9c, 
net—Mr. Seltzor, Marion county, Mo., sold 6 
at 9c, 4 at Se, ond 5 at 8c, net--Hensley & Mathews, St. 
Louls coun y, sold 7 at 8 6-8c,net—Mr. me, Warren 
county, at 64c, net--Mr, Matson, Pike county, sold 3 at 8c, 
net—¥, Cast, Pike county, sold 9 at 73c, and 2 at Bc, net— 
Mte J Scot! sold 6 at 4%c, and 4-at dc, 
paonn HH: field, county, seld 7 at dsc, and 
at dc, gross—Mr. Barthleth, Ciark county, sold 20 at 4c, 
B. Watts, Pike county, sold 9 at 4c, gross——-Charies 
Cooper county, sold 6 premium Durham bul- 
for $180 each; they were raised by Hutchinson & 
<a same county, and fattened by Mr. ©. Mc- 


og te sno cette were awarded, at the last 
Wissouri State Fair, at nviile, 4 a for being! w. 
best lot of beef cattle in the State; and 


ee 


they were also 
eos, by the butchers and shippers of St. Louis, to be 
the finest and fattest cattle ever seen in the West. ; 
LOH COWS.—¥. Bversman, Marion county; sold 18 
$20 to $30. 
De Bideway, Boone county, sold 150 at from 
net—Mr,. Sanborn, St. Lous county, sold 107 at 
. Cash, Pike county, sold 87 at Ge, and 86 at 6c, 
.P Hanter, Saline county, sold 59 at 6c, net—Mr. 
Ralls county, sold 25 at 6 5-8c, net. 
[EEP.—None in the Market. Goed qualities will sel 
atfrom $3 to $4. 
MA PiM., about 80 beef cattle and 260 hogs in the 


pluie sears - omni dscliniad. Butchers offer for good, 
Shippers out of the markete} ay 


fe bo 


AND FARMERS’ WAREHOUSE, 
203 Fourth Street, and 218 Broadway, 


By the above. notice it will be seen that we 
have removed our establishment to the large 
buildings near to the North Market. We have 
now spacious rooms ina very desirable location, 
and we intend doinga general Agency and Com- 
mission business in Agricultural Implements, 
Tools, Seeds Frait Trees, &c. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
We have for sale. a,choice lot of fresh Garden 
Seeds, put up by Landreth of Philad » which 
we offer for sale at lowest rat s. Orders sent by 
mail will be promptly and carefully attended to. 


Feed Cutters. 


I: addition to the Pennsylvania Feed Cotter, 
operated by horse power, we have on hand a sup- 
iy of different kinds of Straw Cutters, operated 
by hand or foot, suited. to persons who have but 
few animals to feed. «The prices range from five 
to eighteen dollars: © 


PLOWS. 


t re’ Wareh 
Lay yt Beeb, Walker & Cl suleee. 
These Plows are.fully 





for. Western cattle at trom 5 to bli 
eee tCan. 


in ba to ytege best’ boria Plow, and considerably 
cheaper. 
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192 : most 9 ALLEY Thies 
COPAR PNERSHIP. 


C. M. SAXTON, No. 159. 15? F ‘ULTON NN STREET 


this day jated wit self, ag ner in the 

LisHing Business, AUGUSTUS 0. ‘MOORE. 

The business Ag eangane! be eonduceted under the firm 
C. M. SAXTON & C9, 

New York, February 21st, 1855. 


* FO ALL THE PURPOSES OF A RAY BOOMS. 
f AMILY PHYSIC, C. M. SAXTON & C9, 


Thetehas ps ome mobile demand for an effective 
purgative Pill which'could: de relied on assure and per- AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
fectly safe In its operation. Thig has been, prepared to 
iiéet that demand, and an extensive trial of;ite virtues has|No 152 FULTON sTREET, sides York, have in press; 
F  ygat 4 shown with what aoe it sacomeuenenine 

ign. [tis ‘easy ‘to make. Sica) Pin, 
Gaby to make the best of oll PILLe aon wbich should pave! The Practical Land Dr ainer, 
none of the objections, @ advantages Of CVeOry | Being a Treatise on infig 
‘ether. This has been rae or here, and with, what suc- ved systems ie Be pny a ier au 
ts we would respecttully anbdmyit to. the public decisions—!| surences and comparative merits discussed; ‘with 
It has Héen unfortunate for thepetient hitherto thatalmost) pirections for cutting afd making of Seeman = 
6¥éry purgative medicine is acri and iritating fo) Remarks upon the various Materials of which 
the oe =e is wires bp Ban ago? s0.ents be composed. With mang ijlustrations, By B. 
ng na P: 
Shratordalence ine oa good to oo ae rived f ibem, these Landscape Gardener. aad 50 cents. 
ce rritetion or u nex a . , 
ma usednce up lnrtotien ah alten ices Marisee (OD * the Practical Pratt, Flower: and’ Kitoben Gar. 
ng purely vegetable, no barm can aris@from thejr use | dener’s Uniender. 
in anfquantity; butt ts. besten that any,medicine should | By Patrick Neil, Editor by G, Emerson, M. D.. Editor wo 
Wetaken judiciously. Minute airections for thelr use in| ‘‘Johngon’s Farmer’s Encyclopedia.’ With Kot he 
tHié several! diseares to which they ere,applicabie are given; Additions, by R. G. Pardee, Author of **Manual of. the 
- the box. Among the complainis ich have been; Strawberry Culture.’? With filustratiofis. Pricesgi2s. 
ily cured by them, we,may mention Liver ann my nk 


419 various f f Jaundice, ipd i i 
se ve ous forms o| cuconstafteboite Biitious Head Downing’s Landscape Gardening. 


of appetite, 
a Billions Fever, Fever and Ague, Pain in the Side} o. yw, sax7vOR “A Co., No 152 Holton street have in 
@tid Loins, for in truth, ail these are but the conseqyetice y 
Of diseased action of the Liver. ._ As anaperient, they af- Loony sdherrbyaey clegantedition of a treatise o0 the Theory 
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ford inpt and sure relief, in Costiveness, Piles, Colic. 
ew ore mq A Sears ’ Colds witht Landscape Gardening. 
of the iy of tlie ‘bleo4s in| Adapted to North América, witha’ view ‘to tiie fmptove, 


ohare: ape evar where a paras Ferree ment of country Realdences, comprising Historical Wo 
pias io Bro 4h sip, Pa tises and General Prinelples uf the Art. Directionstor” 
a si 0 the t, wopeys a biek ee Laying Out Grounds,and Arranging Plantations, the De- 
scription and Cultivation of Hardy Trees, Decoration 
They pen be a Joven ae e a 4 ite Accompaniments to the Houge and Grounds the’Porma- 
to pul ‘the blood and prepare the system fors| tion fo Pieces of Artificial Water, Flow: + 
the change of seasons. ae occasional .dose stimulate| . with Remarks on Rural Architecture, by \. J. DOWNING. 
athe stomach into ier ortions: *R d restores the ap- Price, $3 50. 
petite and vigor, ey B tty th e Hood, ‘and ‘by thefr ee 4 
‘stimiulent action on the c Trdabory' op system, renovate the JUST PUBLISHED 
‘strength of the body, and sapere wasted or Aiosnnnd Vv tt a J H 
@hergies of the whele organism. euce an occasions 
dose is advantageous even though no serious derangement A Bes ion aa Martin om the Broo 3 
exists; but unnecessa' dosing should never be carried too Breeds, Management, an 
, ment of Swine, with directions for Salting Pork, and Cur- 
far, as every’ ; ori &. the strength, ing B 
& Bacon and Hams. - By Wiiliam Youatt, R- 3, tlw- 
when taken to excess, the thi ses in which ®| + ros6d 
hysic fs required capriot be ehuterated here, butthey| j "ated with none e from life. Bdited by AB. 
x Vee'to Aheréason’ of every»ody; and it is vens» ce, 75 cents, 
tly betteved ; sibter ‘Tite will costae bate tet warpage Pardee on Strawberry Culture. 
t a sh which itherto been available to man- . 5 
eee en tilace ae once kadwn the pabliewit {+ Complete manual for the Cultivationof the Surawbéltyi 
- Ml doubt what remedy to employ whatin need ef @ witha description. of the best varieties. 
catharticededigiie. | 5 A |so, Notices of the Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant; Gome- 
Being suger wre ped they. are pleasant to take, and| ' Derry: and Grape;. with divecticns for their cultivation, 


ubele veketdile one? Fes vd afine from theif use| #24 the selection of the best varieties. ‘very, proces 
being purely veg 4 here pecommended bas been proved, the plans -of others 








uantity- 
Rey nda enemy pper ‘onthe bak. tried, and thé resnlt is Lere given? “With « valoable Ap- 
PBEHA D BY DR ye re. hig pendix, containing ihe observations abd. ¢x of 
- abaicnt and Auaiythen! Physician, some of the most successful cultivators of these fruivia 


our country. Price, 60 cents. 
Price 25 cents per box Five boxes for 31,00. | Elliott’s American Fruit Grower’s Guide in_ Orchard 


Sold by BARNARD, ad CO., St. Loufs, and : 
by all Druggists. — AA ne 8m | Being a compend of bade ‘eet of Prejatition. 
: teuedera® U, Ri .K * Piss! Culture, &cy of Fruit Erees, and Shrubs, with @eserip- 
es ft yeti 4 all the varieties of Fruits phere . 
T¥s and Notes of their adaption to locslit 

(iden no. AND LOP- Ms smarts aids a Tele list of Fruits moray @ of cultivation. By 

, ‘oT sale ¢ 8. LUN Pomologist. Price, $1 26 
by / ot a a ath be sent postage paid, to any partor the 





Findlay, ‘Obio. Uniony 
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ee NEW . ig iT 
nc aaa / SEED STORE. 


WAREHOUSE 
“DAVID LANDRETH, of Philadelphia, 


+s Announces to all whom it may interest, that he has located at 
igi 6 Juevee and No, 6 OldMarket Square, ST. LOUIS, 
CITY BUILDINGS, Laver, between Market and Walnut,—principal entrance 
Ott 
OLD MARKET SQUARE-—8@P Sign of the PLOW gag— 


“} BRANCH OF HIS ESTABLISHMENT, 


Where will be constantly kept a complete.assortment of MACHINERY adap- 
the Farm, Piawtatroy, and Garven. His long practical experience in this 
watch of buisness qualifies him to judge of the. relative merits of IMPLEMENTS, 
andnone-but those of real value will find place in 


‘bhandreth’s Agricultural House, 


“SEEDS of all description will receive an important share of attention, esPEcIan- 
WmosE For THE GarpeN, which being the produce of his own grounds, ‘and refed 
rr is personal ait will be found, on trial, superior to those.ugually offer- 

feraale. 








‘The undersinged as charged with the direction of LANDRETH’S AGRIC: 
ULTURAL HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, respectfully invites the patronage of his friendg 
ai the public, assuring them of his best exertions to serve them satisfa “ily. 


GEO. BURNET, fr. 











CONSTANTLY ON HAND AT 


UNDRETH’S AGRICULTURAL HOUSE,. 


No. 6 Levee and No, 6 Old Market square, 


Blows, in great variety. NACES AND BOILERS. 
ELTIVATORS, or HOE HAR-| FANNING. MILLS. 
S, various patterns. CHEESE nnd, LARD PRESSES 


CORN SHELLERS, for hand and; CHURNS, most approved. 
ROOT CUTTERS, for ‘preparing 


power 
STRAW AND CHAFF CU TTERS, | Beets, Turnips, &e,, for Cattle. 





the most approved- DRILLS, forFarm and GarEn, 
“CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. REVOLVING HAY RAKES, 
CIDER MILLS» © #/ dei" 
“SAUSAGE MBAT CUTTERS. And nearly all. Iupiemen's adapted 
“ STUFFERS. the tillage of the soil and harvesting 


Fitiers’ ‘PORTABLE FUR. cropa, 
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THE BEST OF ITS CLASS, Fenn’s Steam Ferry on Missouri 


MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORKER, is the Le 
American weekly AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY 


F. EWSPAPER. ae or = eircujation ex 
by. haat oO ‘Agricultura! or sim- 
ae epetly peta ghey Eufope—w hile it is, be- 


isputes the Fire of ite class in Merit.and Useful- 

ness. e Agricultural, Horticultural, Mechanical and 
Scientific, Educational, Literary and News Departments 
of the RuRAL embrace a greater variety of Practical, 
Timely, Useful and Entertaining matter than is given in 
any other journal extant. In testimony whereof, and of 
its ability and popujarity, read these 
NOTICES FROM PROMINENT JOURNALS. 
THE RvoraL New ¥ Ris & p the fame of 
which is without a blot. Charactéristically Agricultoral, 
it is in the broadest senve a Family Paper, one which may 
be admitted without doubts as to its tendency, Ithas an 
immense circulation, and merits patronage wider stil). 
[New Work Recorder, 


Its leading feature, perba is agricaltural; but in the 
departments of the Arts, the Whence, Es yoation, , 
Literatare and the Daily News, it is most ably and admi- 


Tably 6 2 an honor to the Newspaper family,— 
Michigan Chris Herald. 


No paper in this or any other country has ever ran a 
more prosperous career. It is not only a favorite inthe 
rural districts, bat deservedly popular in the cities.—Lou- 

Journal. 

Mn. Moore ought toemake a fortune out of his jour- 
nal, and we trust he will, for he is‘ helping to make the 
fortune of the country. We bid him ‘(sod speed.”—Ohio 


cemes 60 near ideas of perfection, for a 
secular family paper, as the AL. I¢ hasajways main- 
tained a high m ral standard.—N. Y. Observer. 

Trour opinion the Rural New-Yorker is tho bost Agri- 
cultural, Literary and Family paper éxtant.—Pennsyiva- 
nia Herald and Whig. ) 


STYLE, FORM AND TERMS. 


THE RURAL is printed on Copper-faced Type and other- 
wise materiallyimproved. With an abie corpsof Editors, 
and every facility for publishing in best style, the RURAL 
far BxcEers all rivals and imitators tn both ConTENTS 
and APPEARAKCE.' Hach No. contains Eight Double 
Guano pages (forty columney) printed on superior paper 
illustrated with appropriate and'handseme Engravings. 
& — — ee, April 7th, and hence that 

8 e for sn) commence. 

TERMSb—$? @ yea x. sit ‘morths, in advance.— 
Great reduction and liberal inducements to those who act 
as Agents or formclubs. Specimen.numbers* 
es, premium iists, &c., sent free; give us your address.— 

Y properly inclosed, mailed at our risk, if addressed 
D. D, T. MOORE. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


a 

The Wool Grower and Stock Register. - 

THE SEventm VOLUME of this valuble Journal com- 
mences with January, 1866, uoder favorable auspices, and 
improved both in M tler and Manner,—the pablisher hay- 
ing resolved to spate \no reasonablé effert or expense to 
render the work | ible to all inter in ite sub- 
jects and objects. itis the ONLY Atméridat Journal de- 
voted to the importent interest»ef Wool and Stock Hus- 
bandry—and valuable to EVERY owner of Sheep. Each 
number comprises 


‘(UYRRIRTY-TWO LARGE OCTAVO PAGES! 
Printed in best style, on fine white paper, and illustrated 







in auscultation, enables hj 
gree of certainty which 'cai\ only be attained by years of 


River, 
‘ORMERLY KNOWN AS HOWELL/’S FERRY.) 
OTICE is hereby given to the traveling public 
undersigned has builta Wares aha pubste ata! Sign 

Ferry Boat, which will be placed on the abuve peal ga 
16th inst.,and will, from that time forward, be kept jy 
complete running ordér, always fF tg 
persons wishing to cross at this | 4 und on 
pledges himself that care and dispatch shall be pat ory 
terry, the charge of which with Messrs. B. J. Steele and 
Jas. A. Cummings, whiv will be always on band, and wil; 
devete-thel: entire attention to it. 

The Central or Qlive street plank read at 
this point on the Missoufi River, and- fs néarly 
Persons traveling to the upper counties on the north side 
of the Missouri River, wilisave by this route about teo 
miles travel. WM. P, PENN. 


Office of the Missouri State Agricul. 
tural Society, 


BoonvILLE, Mo-, March Ist, 1866, 
Pursuant to an order of the Board of directors of the 
Missouri State Agricultural Society, made at the last Oo. 
tober Fair, there will be @ meeting of the Beard held at the 
Lew Office of JO. L. STEPHENS; in the city of Boonville, 
on Monday, the 7th day of May next, to the Pre- 
mium List for the October Fair, 1855, and to transact such 
other business as the interests of the Society may require, 
Ali persons desirous of offering: suggestions, in regard to 
the next Premium List, will please’ forward them to the 
Recording Secretary in time to be passed upon et the 

above named meeting of the Directors, 
Jo. L. STEPHEN. 


Extension of Stay! 


In consequence of the ac: umulated demands on bis at- 
tention, Dr, Fircm finds it impossible to leaye St. Louis 
on the 10th of April, as proposed, withont leading to the 
disappointment uf many who desire to consult him, be has 
therefore conelpded to,forego his minor appointments aad 
extend his stay Im this city till 

Friday Evening, May 15th, 1858. 

Those wishing to avail themselves of his system of 
treating THROAT and PULMON ARY diseases, more par- 
ticularly Consumption, Asthma and Chronic 
Medicinal Iphalations, Mechanical and Constitutional 
Remedies, are now offered an Opportunity which cannot 
soon recur] but all who, wish his advice are particularly 
requested to cal) as early as possib:e, as he has simost 
uuiformly found it impossible to give the necessary aten- 
tion to all who crowd around bim during the last few days 
of his appointment. 

Until the time above specified, Dr. Fitch may be consull- 
ed daily (Sabbath excepted,) from the hours of ten to four, 
at/his tooms at the Virginia Hotel, for all forms of incipl- 
ent or seated diseases of the lungs, and for all derangements 








of thesystem, preceding or. gt rise to pull dy 
eases, particularly catarrh, lay costiv fe 
male complaints, in the treatment of which ls 


diseases, the employment of appropriate MECHANICAL 
REMEDIES, in conpection with the necessary medicine, 
enables him to effect far more than ever has been or ever 
can be accomplished by medicine alone. ° 7 

Persons wishing to consult, bat unable to visit Dr. Fitch, 
can do so by sending him a written statemeni of cae, 
to which a prompt answer will be retarped—giving opia- 
jon of casé, and stating expensé<pf ‘treatment. / i 
is possible, Fr. Fitch always prefer to make persons! ¢x- 
amination, as it is highly desirable to ascertain the precise 
condition of the lungs and heart, and his constent, practice 
to determine this with ade 





with superior Engravings. The present volume will em- 
b cay | a loves ag nee of useful re Bone aw information - 

e breeding, rearing and management - 
Mmestic Atitmals, Oavetel Wiriews of. the Wooly ise, 
Grain and Provision Markets are given in each No,—an 
invaluable feature. 

TERMY—Fifty © Volume, or One Dollaf.e Year. 
Liberal retuction to Agents and Olubs. ' Now is the time 
to Subseribe. Specimen numbers sent free. Money at 
our risk, if properly malied, to 

D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N.Y. | 


constant practice and close and extensive observation. 


Persons who may consult Dr. Fiteh may continue 


respond with him in) New, York, without furtherexpepse 





Wook! 
The ‘highest market price will be paid for 


WOOL by the subscriber, 


KENNSTH MACKENZIE, 
No. 12 Pine street, St. Louis, Me- 
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BREAK G PLOWS: 
J LRODORICK OWEN 





y dynamomevr: thus making TWO 
ost Convenient and profitable for breaking 
d thus pulting it in the power and convenience of 


wn Prairie, and choose his own 
Time for doing it. — 
Towa State \gricaltaral Fair, held at 
VAiRriELp; October, 1864, awarded him a Diploma for 
tho best Breaking Plow. The Committee to whom the sub- 
say, in their report, “‘That it is the best 
Plow that has Sever come under their observa- 
ened, Thos. O. Oluggett President, and D. F. 


Seeretary. 

His never failed to take the Premium wherever 
thev have been tested ; and given universal satisfaction 
wherever they have been usedj and he could bring the tes- 
ofbgndreds if it;were necersary, to establish thelr 
lence and practical utility. But he thinks 
ials are unnecessary, as there is scarcely a 
od in lowa,or Illinois, where there is not some 
be who has 6ome knowledge of them. 

“Tho peculiar advantages these Plows have 
over allothers, are: 
They are lighter draught, the friction being taken off 
land side, and the mold board being composed of 
fods, the friction is lessened on that side, 2. They 
god better. The rods being adjusted by means of 
srews; you are prepared to lay the sod In any position 
8. They endure longor, because the friction is 
No joint of the Plow need be parted in sharpen- 
ing, except something should break, as the 
beamor sheath. 4. They are cheaper. You always’ get 
Wwogharés, with each Plow, so that the team need not be 
sopped to sharpen, for while sharpening onesbare the 
dher can be used, and you can plow on tojour hearts 
24 inch Plows to order. 


oontent. 

ae is superior Plow is for sale in St. Lonuts, at 

Manufacturer’s prices, adding costs of mee RAT by 
E.A 







deep, in clean tough 





















1. 
the 


make 16inch Plows for two horses, and 18, 


TALLEY FARMER OFFICE AND FARMERS’ WARE- 
B0USE, 218 Broadway, and 203 Fourth street, St. Louis, 


Rsigerson’s Nursery 


The proprietors of the above Nersery,. located seven 

mare of St- Louie, are prepared to furnish their 

the present Fail and coming Spring with almost 

every variety of Fruits, Shade and Ornamental! Shrubbery. 
creme Plants, Roses, 





e &e. Their Descriptive Catalogue 
65 If now ready for distribution, and will be for- 
fre¢ of charge to all post-paid applicants, 

y tecieved by mail er otherwise will recleve our best 
will be carefully packed and shipped as direc- 
boing cash on the delivery of trees in St. 
bs d Steamboats parties ordering’ trees or 
Id-elther remit us (he amount or furnish us with 

tespousible city tern JOHN SIGRRSON & 

O- 


The Printing Office connected with the Valley 
Farmer, at our new place of business, No. 203 
Fourth Street, is now ii complete order { ,rexecu- 
ling every description of 

Letter Press Printing. 











BUCK’S IMPROVED 
PATENT COOKING STOVE. 
THE subscriders heve just got out six néw snd 
heavy patterns of the above celebrated Stove, in 
which we have made several valuable improve- 
ments, which makes them not only the best bakmg, 
but the most durable and perfect Stove in use. And 
we offer the Stove confidently ak the best Stove made, 
and invite all in want of a good Cook Stove to exam- 
ine our new Buck’s.. Every Stove will be warrant- 
ed to bake perfectly even, and give entire satisfaction, 

or we will refund the money in full. 

In this Stove the fire is brought directly ander and 
very close to the boilers; and the oven which is the 
full size of the Stove, and much larger than that of 
any other Stove of the same size, is so constructed 
that the heat passes in flues around it in such a man- 
ner as togive it a perfectly even heat at top and bot- 
tom. Wherever this’ stove’has been introduced, it 
has obtained a decided ‘preference over all others, 
and will be found, by any one giving it a trial, to pos- 
sess such onequalled excellencies in performing the 
various operations in cooking, and so greata saying 
of both labor and fuel, as to make ‘it the interest of 
of évery family to possess one. 

During she time Buck’s stoves have been before 
the public, there have been issued from the Patent 
officeavery large numberof new patents of various 
of Cooking Stoves. These Stoves have each in turn 
been the nine days wonder of theif season, and have 
then died, away, to give. place to,some new thing, 
equally unsatisfactory and equally, ephemeral. 

In all this time, the reputation ef Buck's Steve has 
Stove inventors find it necessary in order to sell 
their wares, to counterteit as nearly as posible the 
form and then by diligent efforts, attempt to palm off 
their productions upon the {public as an ‘improve- 
ment’ on the Back e, 

The simple fact that_such trickery is resorted to 
shows at least, that in their estimation Buck's Stoves 
have a feputation beyond everything else-in the 
shape ofa cookingapparatus. No Stoves have been 
ond yet which gives such uniform satisfaction 
wherever they have been well put up and fairl 
used, and we challenge the world to produce their 
equal, in so perfect a combination of all the points, 
essential to a good Cooking Stove. We respectfully 
invite purchasers at Wholesale and Retail, to exam- 
ine our assorument of Stoves and Hollow Ware, 
which will be found.the largest in the City, and we 
pledge ourselve to as low as can be bought in 
this, or any other Western Market. We would in- 
vite the attention’ of those in want of large Cooking 
Stoves, for Hotels, Seminaries, large Boarding Hou- 
ses, etc., to ournew patterns of large Hotel Stoves, 
being the largesticast’ Stoves io the West. 

BUCK & WRIGHT, 
205 & 207 Main st., St. Louis, Mo. 
January, 1854, Opposite Misssourl Hotel. 



















Th 
At the World’s Fair, beld igs 
ace, 4 Bronze Medal, with spe 
ag premium on Drilisy waa mpuies A bow ate plan- 
fer. recetyed en ighest pre- 
/.mium_at.a Re sete yu ( Agricultural jeties at 
which ithas been exhibited. It will neither tnjare or 
. ‘waste the grain, nor is it Hable tc choke with white ‘caps or 
straw. It is Unearpassed for Simplicity, Duribiiity, Ught- 
Bess of draughts and for the facility and precision with 
which itis regulated to seed any, desired 
mach 




























This 

not injured by coming in 
% wil pian point rows and afl irregular shaped fields 
sowing ahy part twice overy with a saving of 30 to 
80 per cent. in labor; it will withense plant from 10 to 12 
acres per day of wheat, oats, bariey or other small grain. 
At-will seve from 1 to of seed. per acre, and yields 
‘ito, to 8 bushels of wheat more to the acre, and in bar- 
Jey, the difference js still larger, by fetribusing the grain 
were at any desired depth, and ledvinga ridge of 
between the rows; the roots of the yoong oe are 
protected and invigorated during the winter by the action 
of the frost, rain mouldering the earth upon them, ingtead 


of being thrown out and exposed asin broad-cast. On this| | 


account the staik is stronger and . less. subject to mildew, 
and is notso liable to injure ‘by the fly. The farmer is 
Lite road prevented by rain from’ harrewing bis grain af. 
ter it 1s sown, which harrowing is needles with this Ma- 
hitie'as it completes it at once. 

The:team has to travel sixteen and a half miles to put in 
ten acres, which is not more than. r asonable day’s work. 
Any boy whois strong enough to gear a pairof horses. and 
hitch them to a waggon, can bé taught in fifteen minutes 
how to manage this Drill. E. ABBOTT. 

Valley Farmer Office; 203 Pourth st. St. Louis, Mo. 


FRANCIS MINOR. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


Office south-east corner Third & Chesnut streets 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


- 5 Particular attention given to the INVESTIGATION 
of TITLES to Rea) Estate and conveyancing. jy64 | 


oe 








ae pte ee opererersar 


DR. McK ELLOPS, 


Fourth street, opposite the Court House, 
Bt. Louis, Mo 

















PATENTED MAY 16, 1854.\*> 
Is doubtless an invention among the. mot 
tant of modern times, for the use of well advised’ 
mer and stock feeder—and the universal favor ® 


kc, | Which it has been received from the first, more.than 


engthing else attests its utility aud superiorty, 
or por ability, simplicity of constraction, asd 
convenience of use the Little Giant has n0 equal) "1 
weiglis from 3 to 5 hundred lbs., according w tin, 
can be put in operation by the farmer in 20 nifnates, 
without expense or mechanical aid, then adjusted 
and used with convenience by anybody... 

The Little Giant nas received the First Premiums 
at every >tate Fair from Missouri. to Ma the 
past Fall, and that,in the most complinientary man- 


er. 
These Mills are guaranteed in the most. positive 
manner ageinst breakage or derangement; and war- 
ranted to grind feed from ear corn, and grit-or fine 
hominy from shelled corn, with a degree of cate aid 
convenience for farm purposes neeer attainéd be- 


ore, 

The subscribers are now prepared to farpish the 
trade with improved patterns and sizes, to suit-the 
varied Wants of all, 

No, 2 is offered at $44 complete, ready for'attaeh- 
ing the team, and warranted to grind 10 bashéls of 
feed per honr.with ove horse. No. 3 at $55, will 
grind 15 bushels per hour. 
No. 4 at-g66 will grind 20 bushels per hour with 
two horses. 

SCOTT & BURT, 
Broapway, St. Louil) 
Liberal discounts made to dealers. : 
STATE AND CoONTY RigHTs FoR SAU 


J.J. DONEGAN: 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


SILKS, FANCY AND STAPIZ 











FOUR PROINTS!! 


“a chase their 


Boys’ Clothing 


Mh citizens posseesing common sense invariably pur- | B 


ORY 2O ODEs 


NO. 60, MARKET STREET, 


Five doors bel owScott?s Hotel, St. Lotty 


ROWN & KEF, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERSIN.. 4 





at the rénowned TOM THUMB ‘STORE, 99 Nort) 
SMIAD STREET, Vetween Loohstiand Vines, This on- Osage Orange Seed 


sive beredaily,inseachot. 

, RELIABLE GOODS. 
Remember the Fear Points of this establishment— 
QUICK FAIR PROFITS, GENERAL SATIS- | 

Senos ak i 


‘notacement will. be sufficient, to those strangers who ar- | 


NO MISTAKE: 6m | 


| Hedges. 


BUILDERS OF HEDGES, 
Glasgow,,.Mo. 
X"Particular Attention | Paid toithe Copstmctionst 
All Orders. promptly. te. 


arch. 


















